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LIFE’S SUNNY HOURS. 


BY J. C. 








Let us enjoy, life’s,sunny hours 
While yonth'is.in its spring; 
W hile hope’s swift, trembling fingers strike 
Upon each answering string; 
For, oh, alas! too soon they fade, 
And,vanish like a dream, 
Or as the moonlit shadows which 
Flit o’er a mountain streain. 


W hen hope’s bright blossoms one by one 
U pon our pathway_bloom, 

We never think that they will deck 
Fond, memory’s dismal tomb, 

Butafter years with all their woes 
This truth!will to us bring; 

That every pleasure we enjoy 
Lasts not beyond life's spring. 


LOVED AND LOST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PENKIVRL,” “OLIVE 
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CHAPTER I. 

\HE moon was shining brightly as Ber- 
nard Yorke came out of the New 
Corinthian Club, and he stood on the 

top step and looked up at the sky and up 
and down Piccadilly with smiling thought- 
fulness, 

it was in the month of May, the season 
was getting into swing, and the cabs and 
carriages rattled along the historic and 
aristocratic thoroughfare, bearing their oc- 
cupants to balla and receptions. 

Bernard Yorke himeseif was due at the 
Countess of Winsbire’s ‘small and early,”’ 
which always meant “late and crowded;’’ 
but he stood, with his cigarette in his 





| kind of thing isn’t 


mouth and his hand in the pocket of his | 


dress inverness, as if he were in no hurry, 
and time and the world were bis own. 

He was young, and life was sweet. The 
gods had been bountiful, very bountiful, 
to him, and made him good to look upon. 
Women siniled upon him when they met 
him and looked into his dark eyes, and 
sighed when he left them. He waza tall, 
even in this age of tall men, but looked 
leas than his height by reason of the well- 
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most men’s, would have suitod either sub- 


ject. 

As he stood lazily smoking his cigarette, 
the plate-giass doors of the club swung 
open, and another man came out. 

He, too, was tall, and, in a way, good- 
looking. He was very fair, with imper- 
ceptible eyebrows and a mere shadow of a 
moustache. His bair was thin as wel! as 
light in color, and his eyes of so palea 
color that at times they seemed almost 
colorless; and be had a trick, natural or 
acquired, of screening them under rather 
ratber heavy lids. He was in evening 
dress;a valuable diamond solitaire scin- 
tillated in his shirt front, and diamond 
studs of equal value glistened at his wrist- 
bands, 

He paused as he saw Bernard Yorke, 
and a faint smile curved his lips—a very 
different smile, by the way, to the frank 
and half-dreamy one with which Bernard 
Yorke was gazing up and down Piccadilly. 

This gentleman was Lord Stoyle, ‘‘a man 
about town,” enormously rich, and better 
known than liked. 

“Ah, Yorke,’ he said—it will be noticed 
that he did not call him ‘“Bernie’—“not 
gone yet? I thought you were making 
for the Winsbire’s hop ?”’ 


His voice was in perfect harmony with | 
his thin figure and spare, fair hair—that is | 
'denly reminded of the time, 


to say it was low and thin and colorless, 
save for a certain tone of half-weary cynic 
ism, which in some way jarred upon the 
hearer. 

“So I am,’ said Bernard, and the clear 
musical tone of his voice contrasted 
markedly with that of Lord Stoyle, “Sol 
am; but I was having a look at the night. 
Splendid, isn’t it?” 

‘““Y.oes,’’ assented Lord Stoyle with a 
slight drawl. ‘Moonlight and all that 
much in my way. 
Don’t go in for Nature, don’t you know.’’ 

“No? said Bernard. 

“No; a green table and a clean pack 


| have ever s0 many more charws for ne 


than any amount of green meadows and 
blue skies. By the way, if you are not in 
a hurry, why not come back and have an- 
other flutter ?” 

He put the question carelessly 6nough, 


but his light eyes glanced sidewaya at the 


proportioned form, which cricket, scul- | 


ling, football, and frequent use of the foils 
and boxing-gloves had knit into gracctul 
perfection. 

He was not only a persona grata with 
the women, but popular with his fellow 
meén, and there was no better known or 
more warmly-liked young fellow than 
“Bernie” Yorke, as his intimates were 
fond of calling bim. 


For the rest, the gods bad willed that 
he should be the only son and heir of a 
baronet, who doated upon him, and made 
him an allowance which was 80 liberal 
that Bernard was not more than two or 
three thousand pounds in debt; which in 
these rapid days, when men run through 
8 quarter of a million in two years or 80, 
isa mere nothing and not worth speak- 
ing of. 

The Yorke estates were in Sparshire. 
There was a lovely old house of red brick 
and stone, surrounded by charming old- 
world grounds, and witb farms and lands 
which represented a rent-roll quite long 
enough for the needs of a modern baronet 
—if he kept within them. 

Perhaps Bernard Yorke was thinking 
of the old house—he was very fond and 
proud of it—and picturing it to bimeelf as 
it must look in this present moonlight; or 


Perhaps he was thioking of Felicia 
Damerel, whom he was going to meet at 
the Winshire ba The balf-semile t 
ups, which were of better shape than 


handsome face with an intent look. 

Bernard jaugbed shortly and shook his 
head. 

‘No thanks,” he said cheerfully. ‘I've 
lost enough for tonight, and the luck is 
dead against me. I'll take my revenge 
from you another time.”’ 

Lord Stoyle nodded, and, fixing his eye 
glass, glanced listless!y at the endless 
string of vehicles. 

“] didn’t think you'd lost much,’ he 
drawled. 

“Not from your point of view, I dare- 
say,’’ said Bernard, ‘‘but I don’t happen to 
roll in money as you do, Style, No, I 
won't play again to-night. Sometimes—”’ 

He paused and lit another cigarette. 

“Well?” said Lord Stoyle, without look- 
ing at him. 

“Well,” and he laughed rather shame- 
facedly, asa young man will do when he 
is about to express a virtuous resolution. 
“Well, sometimes I’m half inclined to cut 
the cards altogether.”’ 

Lord Stoyie smiled, and 
down over his light eyes. 

“Yes,’’ he drawied, with a suspicion of 
a sneer, ‘I’ve beard that kind of thing be 


his lids went 


fore. I’ve made the same resolution my- 
self, scores of times.’’ 

“But there’s no need for you to chuck 
them,’’ said Bernard pleasantly “You 
always Win, OF Dearly aiways 

“Not so often as you think 6 said list 
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There was a pause, then he said— 

‘‘Miss Damerel is staying at the Win- 
shire’s still, | suppose ?"’ 

He put the question as listlessly and!cas- 
ually as he had spoken before, but Bernard 
Yorke’s brows came together in something 
like a frown, as he replied— 

‘Yes, I suppose so, You, she is,” 

“Ab!” There was another pause; then, 
as he took out bis cigar-case, Lord Stoyle 
remarked, “Going to be the belle this sea- 
son, should think. The countess considers 
her the best of this year’s flyers, and is 
mightily proud of having brought her out. 
Must say she’s more promising than some 
of the girls the old lady trots from under 
her wing.”’ 

The frown grew more decided on Ber- 
nard Yorke’s face, 

“Getting rather mixed, aren't you, 
Stoyle ?” he said drily. ‘Which is it you 
do mean to compare Miss Damerel to—a 
filly or a chicken ?”’ 

Lord Stoyle smiled, 

‘Beg her pardon,’’ he drawled in his 
thin voice. ‘Beg yours, too, 
was a particular friend of yours, No of- 
fence, Seen that last photograph of her? 
Best she’s had taken. They say the 
Princ-——” 

Bernard pulled out his watch. 

“I must be going,’”’ he said, as if sud- 
“See you 
again, Stoyle. You are going to the Win- 


| shire’s, I suppose ?”’ 


Lord Stoyle nodded. 
Y-e8,’’ he drawled. 
promised Miss Damerel.’’ 


‘*Nuisance; but I 
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With a frown on his brow, Bernard | 
Yorke walked down the steps and along | 


Piccadilly. 

Not very far from the palatial portals of 
the Corinthian, was a pictureshop, There 
were no shutters to the windows, and the 
rows of photographs were visible in the 
lanplight. He stepped in front of the 
window and looked at the portraits, In 
the midst of a group of the Royal Family, 


' the popular actors and actresses, the pro- 


fessional beauties and famous statesmen, 
was one Of a handsome girl with fair hair 
and dark eyes. She was in evening dress, 
and held a huge fan of white ostrich foa 
thers, over which the eyes—a little loo 
dark and hard—shone clearly, almost pier- 
cingly. At the bottom of the card was 
written, ‘‘Miss Damerel.’’ 

Bernard Yorke looked at it thoughtful 
ly, admiringly, #8 hundreds looked at it 
daily. You, she was very beautiful. 
Stoyle was right; she would be the belle of 
the season—the prize pearl of Lady Win 
shire’s bevy. 

As he looked at the photograph, Bernard 
recalled the first occasion on which he had 
inet her, 

It was al the opening of the season, the 
first of Lady Winshire’s ‘“sinall and 6ar- 
lies.”’ He had entered the room rather 
late, intending to remain for only an hour 
at most, and was wondering whether he 
could not make it half an hour, when Lady 
Winshire touched him on the arm and 
saicdi— 

“Mr, Yorke, 1 want to introduce you to 
Miss Damere).’’ 

He had turned with the conventional 
assumption of eagerné*s to find a beautiful 
girl standing beside thé countess, and 
looking at him with the steady regard of 
the dark eyes with which 
now familiar. It was not the first beauli 
ful girl he bad seen and talked with, and 
flirted with, but 


perhaps it was the @yes the. sel ves 


all London was 


something about her 
made 


an instant impression, and be found him 


self asking for a dance, with an earnest 


ness and eagerness wi are rather 
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Though her card ‘was nearly full, and 
men were pressing round her for the few 
vacancies, Bernard got two dances that 
night and went home—in love? 

He did not know. He asked himself the 
question now, as he stood and looked at the 
photograph. Was hein love with Felicia 
Damerel? Did she care for him? 

Since that first night they had met al- 
most daily; at balls, at concerts, at the 
theatre, at “aflernoons,”’ which but for her 
presence would have been the quintessence 
of boredom. She always seemed pleased 
to see him, but then she was also equally 
pleased to see Lord Stoyle—who putin an 
appearance at all the social functions at 
which Mis Damerel was present—and 
equally pleased to see the other men of 
their set. 

It was true that he had once ventured to 
press the long slim hand, and that she had 
returned—or be had fancied that she had 


| returned—theslight pressure; but then she 
might also have shown a like graciousness 


Forgot she | 


to Lord Stoyle, and the others who formed 
a court for her whenever she appeared in 
public, 

He turned from the window at last and 
went westward towards Lady Winshire’s, 
with the question still unanswered. He 
did not walk quickly, as a man does who 
is going to meet the woman be loves, but 
sauntered along, smoking his cigarette 
and glancing now and sgain at the moon 
with that feeling of perfect satisfaction 
with things In general which a man blessed 
with youth and strength and good looks 
should feel. 

The passers by looked after the tall fig- 
ure and handsome face with envy and ad- 
miration according to their sex, and not 
one of them, any more than he bimaelf, 
forcsaw that within a few minutes, within 
afew hundred yards, something was go- 
ing to happen which would change the 
whole current of his life, 

He crommed the road and turned into 
Mayfair. Ashe reached the corner of the 
street in which stood Lady Winshire’s 
house, he saw agir! coming along towards 
him on the opposite side of the road. 
Something about her—not her tace, for he 
could not see it distinctly at that distance 

something in ber figure or the manner 
of her walking struck him; but so vaguely, 
that be would not have glanced at her 
again if it had not happened that at the 
moment of bis first glance she had stepped 
off the pavement into the road, and that 
at the time a hansom cab, tearing 
along at the usual breakneck pace, bad not 
come bolting round the corner, 

She was walking with her head slightly 
bent, and did not see the cab, 


samme 


Just as it was upon her, Bernard Yorke 
shouted warpingly. It was an unwine 
thing to do, for naturally the girl looked 


towards the spot from whence the shout 
had come, instead of in the direction of 
the cab, and she stopped sbort in the mid- 
die of the road 

The next instant the horse was upon her, 
and she was lying under its feet. 

Bernard Yorke, with his cigarette still in 
his nnouth, sprang forward, and seized the 
horse's bridde close to the bit, and forced it 
back, the pulling hard at the 
same tine, The horse reared a4 high as 
the check-iron of the cab would permit 


cabman, 


him, and with commendable presence ot 
mind, and the dexterity of an sceoom- 
plished athiete, Bernard put his arms 


round Ube girl, and—Jjust asif she were a 
bundle of feathers —lifted her outof the 
way 
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clumsily from his perch, came forward, 
atarntoering In atone of deepest injury— 
“lt warn’t my fault, guv’nor; abe got 
right afront of the bons. In she ‘urt? 
She ashe looked with sudden ap 
at the white face lying on Ber- 
‘she ain't killed f’”’ 

said Bernard, without 


prehenrion 

nard sarin 
“| don't know,” 

lifting lis oye 





CHAPTER 1. 

N HOUKM previously Mins Damerel 
\ was standing before her cheval glass 
I ip her dresing-room at Lady Win- 
shire’s, Standing is, however, scarcely 
the right expression, for every now and 
then sbe turned from the glass, and paced 
up end down be fore it with an impatient 

and angry walt. 

In an easy chair sat Lady Winebire ber- 
welf «a buxor lady, atttred in all her war 
paint, blazing in Jewels and carefully 
rouged and powdered, Ata safe distance 
stood her ladyelip’s maid, her face wear- 
ing a tuask of respectful sympathy as she 
watched thato! the beauty, flushed and 
angry and tinpationt, 

“tte too bad, exclaimed Miss Damerel, 
she prowised me talthfully that I should 
Itis nearly 
ten itimust be quite ton, isn’t it?” 
said the 


have the we by nineo'elock., 


“lt went» five minutes to ten,” 


countess, placidly consulting the tiny 
wat vol io her diamond bracelet, lt was 
not the first time, by many, that she had 
seen an Young girl ina “tantrom,” and @ex- 


perience enabled ber to retain her kerenity. 


oNDe will be here directly; there's plenty 
of Ume Lesides, you can wear another 
dresn, iy dear Don't distress yoursell, 
or you wi get flushed and spoil your 
evening. Why bot give ber up and let 
Bowden choose another froek for you?” 

Bowden, the tnaid, murmured agree. 
ment respecttolly, and went to the ward. 
robe, but Miss Damerel stopped ber with 
li Drei pericis wor tiire, 

‘No, |ow wearthis! So other dress 
midis mie ho Wel I particularity wanted to 
wear thinoue tonight And itonuly wents 
the lace She promised at! How T bate 


J 


the lower orders One can oever rely on 


then fheir word is worth nothing. If 


Lhadwuy “wayve— 


“The girl would be whipped, 1 dare 
was putin Lady Winshire with a simile. 
“Bolas ,ou cannot onder bera Knouting, 


hadnt you better select another dreas? 
You can’! wear that one without the lace, 
and tie Ince is not here,’’ 


Mise Darsere! paced to and fro, her dark 
eyes tashing angrily. “L will give ber 
another tive minutes,’ she said, “If she 
does not come by that time Twill wear 
something else but——'"' She set her white, 
even teeth, and clenebed her hand, ‘She 
shall never baveany other work from me 
never! 

The countess smiled and yawned be 
hind her tan 

Don'ttnake rash vows, my dear,’ 
maid placitly ‘No one understands old 


’ she 


lace so well as this girl, and she isso won 
derfuliy cheap If you had sent it to 
Madame Cerise she would bave charged 
you ‘thie the good natured old 
lady tieht with truth nave said, for 
bFoltoa Datnerel Wasa “poor relation’ of 
hers, and she found the sinews of the war 
Which the proud but penniless beauty was 


Waging ‘would have charged you twenty 
MULT ems Phis work's bill willonly amount 
to ae inany shillings,’ 

The roll ot carriage wheels ascended to 
the roo, and the countess rose, 


‘The people are coming,’ shbesaid, ‘and 
Linust po down Wail tor five minutes 
longer, and then put on something else.” 

Justas sho was leaving the room a tad 
khoeoked at the door, 

‘The young person with the lace, my 
lmty, she said, and made way fora young 
Kiri to enter 

She was very young, bet more than 
Nineteen: a slim, graceful girl with a pale 
face, from which shone dark violet eyes, 
They were wonderful eyes, shadowed by 
dark lashes whieh matched, though they 
were ol a carker shade, the deep bronze- 
colored hair that tramed the clear oval otf 
ber face and lent asubtle charm to ivory 
pallor - 

Had she been attired in the dress which 
my oulspread on a chair by the cheval 
Kimas she would have ao eclipsed the beau 
ful Mise Dainerel that no one would, in 


the presence of this violet eyed girl. bave 
Dem low ect ‘ nad giance on the popular 
bent ‘ Porssemsor of the bronze 
4 sir Was nil a cheap black 
“ ABM AliLiCst I i KG in its 
alt self was nearly 

‘ 4 ‘ 
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pink, its elaborately gilded cornice sod 
coatiy furniture, then she stood silently 
waiting to be addressed. 

And yet, though she stood thuassilently, 
there was nothing abject or mean in ber 
altitude, On the contrary, there was a 
certain quiet dignity which impressed not 
only Bowden, the maid, but Miss Damerel, 
ber mistress, who eyed thegir! withangry 
resen tinent. 

“You are late, Miss Grey,” she said im- 
periously, “You said you would be here 
at nine, and it is now ten o'clock. The 
ball bas commenced, or will do so directly, 
and I am not yet dressed,’’ and she ex 
tended ber fair, bare arma dramatically. 

The girl untied a cardboard box which 
ahe cariied. 

‘1 am very sorry,’’ she said, the low 
music of ber voice accentuated by con- 
trast with the passionate one of the beauty. 
“7 had an accident with the lace, It got 
torn, and I had to mend it.”’ 

“Torn! Then 1 suppose it is ruined?” 
said Miss Damerel. 

“No,” sald the sweet, low voice, “it is 
not injured, I have mended it so tbat no 
one could detect the tear, even with a 
microscope,”’ 

“So you say,” came the angry retort 
“Whereis it? Let me see! I think you 
have behaved very badiy, Mixs Grey. If 
| had sent it to Madame Cerise—and I] 
wish | had done so —-I should have bad it 
back in time and unipjured,”’ 

The girl took the pricele4s lace trom the 
box and unfolded tt carefully. 

“Tt in not injured; thatis, no one weuld 
know,’ she said. Tl havecopied the origi- 
nal so closely. It has taken me hours,” 

“Tt was your own fault,’’ broke in Miss 
Damerel. “Bowden, stitch it on as quickly 
as you Can. I supports, Miss Grey, you 
do not expect any more work from meor 
Lady Winshire?” 

The girl made no response, but stood 
watching the maid as she stitehed the 
lace on the dress, 

“Pf think you have disappointed me 
shamefully,’ went on Miss Damerel; ‘and 
J shell take care to tell all iny ftriends of 
your your carelessness,”’ 

“lam very sorry,”’ said the girl, with- 
out raising her eyes from the maid's swift 
fingers, ‘Then suddenly she said, ‘Par 
don me, that is not right; the broad piece 
should wo in frout, not behind.’”’ 

“What? demanded Miss DbDamerel. 
“What do you mean?” 

The girl went to the maid, and took the 
lave and dress from her hand. 

“It should go this way, | think,’ she 
said, quietly. ‘Perhaps, if you put the 
dress on, | could arrange it for you.” 

Miss Damorel hesitated a second, then 
signed to the insid, and the dress was jut 
on. 

With deft fingers the girl arranged the 
lace, and as she did so Miss Damerel sur- 
veyed herself in the cheval glass, and be- 
gan to smile complacentiy. 

“Yes, you are right,’ she said, bul with 
evident reluctance; “you appear to bave 
some taste, | suppose you are accustomed 
to this sort of thing ?”’ 

“You, said the girl, suppressing «a sigh, 
“T have studied it from old engravings. 
This piece should gatber round the bosom 
of the dress s0,’’ and she arranged it as 
deftly as before 

The benutiful Miss Damere! vouchsafed 
no single word of thanks, 

“Tl am fearfully late,’’ was all she said 
‘Make baste, please! Lave you finished? 
Very well, You will send in your bill to 
Lady Winshire, and please remember 
thatif you hope to retain our patronage 
you wuat be very punctual,” 

She cast a last glance at the glass, which 
reflected her beautiful face and figure, and 
swept out of the room, 

Without a word the other girl took up 
the empty box, and turned to depart 
Bowden, a respectable, good-bearted wo- 
Inman, Who had not, strange to say, re- 
sented Miss Grey's interierence, looked at 
the pale face pilyingly. 

“Would you like @ glass of wine, Miss 
(Girey 7” she said, with simple kindness; 
“you look tired like, If you'll come down 
with me to the housekeeper’s room, you 
eould drink your wine and rest before 
you go back.”’ 

“Thank you, but I must not stay,’ said 
the sweet voice, “Though | am rather 
tired, and would I'keto rest; but | never 
drink wine.” 

The refusal was made pently enough, 
but with a certain quiet dignity which 
rendered it impossible for Bowden to urge 
the request 


“ay ’ 
it Was a pity about the lace she said 
‘*Mies Damere! was awf \ | t out , 
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at lacemaking to have mended it #0 
nicely, | suppose it took an awful lot of 
time?” 

‘Yes, I sat up al! last night,” said Mise 
Grey, simply. 

“Did you, now? And such trying work! 


1 don’t know bow you do it,” she glanced | 


at the girl’s shapely bands, white as wax. 
I suppose it’s a knack. Well, good-night, 
Miss Grey, if you're sure you won’t rest a 
bit and try a glass of wine; it will be of 
the best, you may be sure!’’ 

“No, thank you very much. Good- 
night,’’ said the girl. 

She went down the stairs, her light step 
scarcely denting the thickly-piled carpet, 
and passed through the su perbly-decorated 
ball into the etreat. 

She was tired, and walked slowly; she 
was sad, and wenton with dreamily low- 
ered eyes. Between fashionable Mayfair 
and her bome, down by the river, stretched 
a weary length of streets. She scarcely 
noticed the beauty of the night. Itis only 
the rich and the leisurely who have time 
to appreciate Nature’s finer moods, and 
she walked on wondering how soon she 
dared send in her small bill to Lady Win- 
shire, and how long it would be before the 
coun tess remembered to pay it 

Then suddenly, as she stepped off the 
curb into the road, sbe beard asbout, She 
looked up, startled, to se6 a tall gentleman 
in evening d)ess gesticulating to her, felt 
something rush upon ber, and remembered 
no more until, opening her eyes, she saw 
a handsome face above her, and heard a 
man’s voice, deep and thrilling with man- 
ly Sympathy, say — 

“Are you much hurt?” 

Ax Bernard put the question, be noticed, 
for the first time, distinctly, the strange 
loveliness of the face that lay against his 
breast, and i's beauty startled him. 

At some tine, and somewhere—in a 
picture gallery, perlhaps—-he had seen a 
picture like her; bat the painting, beauti- 
ful a# it was, lacked the expression of the 
Violent @yes pow raised to lis, and affect. 
ing him in asubtio way be could not have 
explained. 

Hie Jo ked from her faee to ber hands, 
her dress, aud instantly the impression 
which bad struck bim at first- the copjec- 
ture that she was one of the waifs of the 
streeis—fled, disappeared for ever. For 


the violet eyes were tbe eyes of « pure, | 


good women. The white stainless soul 
seemed to shine through them. 

“Are you better?” he asked, as gently as 
only «# nan cad speak when he addresses 
a helpless woman, 

She put her band to her head, and as 
she withdrew it he saw that it was stained 
with blood. 

“T au afraid you are hurt,’’ he said ap- 
preohensively. 

“N-o-—no, lam not hurt, 1 think,’ she 
replied with # sigh. ‘What bas hap- 
pened?” 

“A cab”—he began; then it occurred to 
him tha! a detailed deseription of the ae 
cident would not belp her to recover. 
“Nothing much, | hope,” be said. ‘Do 
you feel faint still? If I could get some- 
thing for you ‘a 

She opened her eyos--they had closed 
again—and, seeming to realize her posi- 
tion, withdrew trom bis arms, a faint 
blush rising to ber pale cheeks, which her 
long lashes swept shamefacedly. 

“No, no; thank you, thank you. IT am 
quite well now. I—I suppose the cab 
knocked me down. No, 1 am not turt, | 
a'n sure,” and she took a step from bim, 
as if about to goon her way; but Bernard 
drew her arm within his, respectfully 
euough but firmly. 

“Walla woment or two,” he said very 
goutly. ‘You are not recovered sufticient- 
ly; you are not strong enough to walk. 
There, you see !"’ 

For as he made (he assertion, sheswayed 
slightly, and ail unconsciously ber delicate 
fingers closed Upon his arm. The pressure 
of ber hand thrilled bim, though he did 
not know it, or recall the thrill until after 
wards, 

‘See here,’’ he said. “You must Jet me 
take you home” 

“No, no,” she said, raising her eyes, 
with a balf frightened look in them, ‘No, 
1 am quite able.”’ 

“Indeed you are not,” he seid tirmly. 
*T will drive bome with you, if you will 
allow ine; indeed your must permit me to 
do so, You are still taint aud weak and— 
well, 1 don’t know whether you are hurt 
or not.”’ 

‘“‘f am not hurt,’’ 





she said. ‘I think it 


is the fright. And the giddiness will go 


fT in a moment or two. I could not 
nk h, vi indeed 
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Then he took the girl's arm and led ber to 
the cab. Sbe drew back for & noment, 
then with asigh yielded. He almost lifted 
her in. 

“Lean back and rest,’’ be said. ‘Te! 
me where to drive to.” 

She hesitated again, then said, with 
downcast eyes, with no trace of the shy. 
ness which is 80 indicate of vulgarity— 

“Number two Eden Place, Chelsea, if 
if you will.” 

“Yos, 1 will,”’ he said with a faint smile, 
and be gave the address to the cabman, 
adding in a lower and sterner voice, “anda 
drive quietly; do you hear!” thea got into 
the cab beside her. 

She leant back, ber eyes closed, her hand 
supporting her head. He noticed the 
band, as Bowden had done. No lady of 
his acquaintance bad a whiter or more 
shapely one. It reminded him of a deli- 
cate white flower, as it nestled against the 
rich auburn bair. 

But be did not stare at or watch her, but 
looked straight in front of hin in tilence. 
Presently they passed # chemist’s shop, 
He hailed the cabuman (to stop, sprang out 
quietly, and in # few minutes returned 
with a medicine giaes of sal volatile, 

“Drink this’ he said, putting itinto her 
hand, She opened her eyes, and obeyed 
him without a word. 

“It will revive you,” he said, as he tossed 
the glass to the chemist, and re-entered the 
cab. 

She murmured « “Thank you,” and io a 
few minutes her band came down from 
her head, and *be leant forward slightly. 
Hie could #66 by the expression of her tace 
that she was only just recovering full pos- 
session of her sen*es, 

‘Better?’ he said, “Capital thing, sal 
volatile. Now, if you flud you are really 
not hurt in any way, you'll be all right, 
The way these fellows dash about the 
streets is situply #sbameful. | ought wo 
pull bim up before « magistrate to-mor 
row, and by George, if it were not that it 
would bother you, I’d do it!” 

“No, no,” she said, “it doeso’t matter. 
Itwasalliny fanit. | was not looking our, 
I have never been run over before, and yet 
1 go about London so much, Porhapes that 
is why | was «0 careless,” 

“The streeie are not wale tor a lady 
alone,” be sai’. “Some of these days 
they’ll knock over a Prime M ors 
County Counes)lor, and there will be « furs 
anda general alteration. Do you always 
go about alone 7" 

The question sounded—and was—abrupt, 
and he was sorry, tie nioment after it haa 
left his lips, that he had put it, 

But she replied quile simply — 

“Yos, always. 1am used to it.” 

The cab bad brought them within sight 
of the great river, thinning brightly and 
deeply in the Mood of moonlight, and pre- 
sently, after sou.e hesitation, came tua 
standstill! before one of a small row of 
bouse, 

They were old tarhioned cottagy little 
places, wilh # narrow strip of garden iu 
frout of thems. The one belure whicb they 
stopped was odorous with walitlower and 
stocks. 

“Is this the house?’ be asked, 

“Yos,”’ she said. 

He helped her out, bolding ber as gently 
and firmly as before, She drew ber arm 
from bis, sud Jaid her hand on the little 
iron gate. 

“Thank you,” sbe said, lifting her sud 
eyes to bis with frank gratitude. ‘You 
have been very kind, Thank you, and 
and good night.”’ 

She made bim no cfler of ber band, apd 
when Bernard ¢xieuded his she bewitated 
a moment and flusbed faintly as she pul 
hers into it. His strong fingers closed 
over it, and he beld it. 

“J have done potbing—nothing,”’ he said. 

She looked at biw witb sby, grateful 
contradiction in ihe violet eyes. 

“Nothing !’ he repeated emphatically. 
“fam sure you would havedone the same 
for me. | only bope that you are not 
worse than you say. | see that your lead 
is cut,’’ 

“Not badly,’’ she said. “It bas stopped 
bleeding.”’ 

“Perhaps '’—bhe hesitated, but did not re 
100V6 his eyes from bers, which seemed 
hold him as the Wedding Guest was Leld 
by the Ancient Mariner in the poem— 
“perhaps you will allow me to call to-mor 
row, and a*k sd 


“Ob, no, no,’ she said quickly. ‘It—it 
’ 





is NOL Necessary. (ood nigbt. 
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appointinent ‘*Atany rate you wll you 
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stoed silbouetied against the light in the 


“Nance! Is that you?’ be called out in 
a thick, husky voice—the voice that is 
best described as “‘beery.’’ “What the 
deuce makes you so late? Hallo!” He 


broke off, evidently seeing the cab and | 


Bernard. 

The girl started slightly, 
‘“jood-night,”’ and opened the gate, saying 
hurriedly— 

“itis tl, father, It is all right.’’ 

Bernard was turning to re-enter the cab, 
but thoughbi that be bad better wait in case 
the father should have any questions to 
ask. Thesightof the wan, the sound of 
his voice, bad given him an unpleasant 
start. 

“Eh?” be beard him say. 
W hat’s the watter 7” 

Then he came down to the gate, and 
stared at Bernard questioning|y. 

By the tight of the cab lawps Bernard 
saw a common-looking man, with the kind 
of face which the habitual—though not 
necessarily beavy—toper, acquires, 

He stared at Bernard with yellow, bul- 
bous eyes, aod thick, balf-parted lips, and 
seemed to wait for an explanation of his 
presence, 

“Good evening,’’ said Bernard. ‘Miss 
Grey bas met with an accident. 1 was tor- 
tunate enough to be near, and she allowed 
me to bring Ler bome. | trust she is not 
burt; but ber bead is cut, and I tbinka 
doctor should see her as s00n as possible,’’ 

The man’s eyes roamed over Bernard 
with a kind of covert, cunning scrutiny. 
He had noted the evening dress, and the 
fact that the speaker was a gentleoman—a 
‘ell,’ a8 be would have put it—and his 
manner changed to a deferential civility, 
that yet bad something of defiant bragga- 
docio in it. 

“An accident?” he said. 
of you, sir—very kind indeed. We're 
very much obliged to you, Won’t you 
stepin? Pray step in fora minute, '—er 
—haven’t expressed my thanks in—a—er— 
proper manner. Pray step in, Our ’ome 
is ’Omine; but come in, sir; come in.” 

Rernard, without glancing at the pale 
face at the door, knew tbat it was saying 
“No” a8 plainiy as ber lips had said it out- 
side the gate; and he shook his head, 

“Thank you very much, but I will not 
come in to-night. Perhaps Miss Grey will 
permit me to inquire to-morrow——” 

“Ob, come in, come in,’’ said the man, 
and he laid @a thick band on Bernard’s 
arm. “You've saved my caughter’s life, 
sir, and we really can’i let you go with- 
out——”’ 

Bernard did not know whatto do, The 
man’s band balf heid, half dragged bim 
in. And he wanted to goin! 

In another instant he would have yielded 
to the man’s pressure aud his own desire, 
but before he could take a step the girl’s 
light figure caine towards them, 

“No,” #he said in # low, agitated voice. 
‘Cio, please! Please go! Father!’ 

The man turned to her with a mixture 
of anger and deference bard to describe, 
but which struck Bernard acutely. 

“Not to-night,” he «sid. “Good-night. 
Good-night, Miss Grey.”’ 

The wonderful eyes thanked him, 
though no word left her lips, and Bernard, 
as he leapt Into the cab and was driven 
off, saw them stil!—saw ther, felt them, 
resting upon him all the way, through the 
dull, seedy strects of the riverside suburb, 
all the way across the park. And they 
still haunted him, as he went up the steps 
of Lady Winsbire’s bouse to moet Felicia 
Damere!}. 


“Who is it? 


“It’s very kind 





CHAPTER IT!. 

1TILIGL thinking of Nance Grey, Bernard 
\ Yorke went up the staircase to Lady 
\) Winsbires ball room. The countess, 
standing near the door to receive her 
guests, greeted bim with her genial smile. 

“! said ‘early,’ Mr. Yorke,’’ she said. 
“But better late than never, though you 
don’t dérerve to geta dance.” 

“Dll go away again, if that will atone, 
Lady Winshire,’’ he said. 

“Oh, you’d better stay now 
here,” she retorted, with her 
laugh, and she passed on. 

The ballroouw was full, a waltz wasin pro- 
gress. HKernard sauntered about, on the 
6dge of the revolving couples, nodding to 
Cpe and another, and Jooking round rather 
absentiy. 

Presen'!y 
She was dancing with 
looked superbly bandsome in the “Worth” 


you are 
pleasant 


Felicia Damere!l passed bim. 
Lord Stoyle, and 


dress, and Bernard noticed and admired 
the antique jace with which it was adorned, 
little guessing ha Nance srey &® hanas 
had arrangs { The beaut saw hin 
and sudder er eyes, which a mome 
before had beer rather bar ar 


murmured | 





THE SATURDAY 


lightened and softened, and the color rose 
to her face as she nodded to him with a 
amile. 

Asshe did so, Bernerd, all unconsciously, 
found himself comparing ber with the girl 
whom he bad snatched from under the 
cab, and Felicia Damerei’s beauty, rich as 
it was, paled before the sweet loveliness of 
Nance (rey. 

He waa not in the humor for dancing, 
and he joined a group in one of the recesses 
and entered into the conversation. 

They were mostly young people of the 
“smart’’ kind, and their talk was of poth- 
ing but pleasure, past and tocome. They 
were planning a drive on « four-in-hand to 
Richmond for the following day, and there 


was a good deal of laughter and joking. | 
Bernard was included in the party asa) 


matter of course, and was asked to drive— 


for he was 4 famous whip—but though he | 


was usually quite as ready as the others 
for such cutings, he seemed this evening 
to be rather indifferent. 

“Afraid I'm engaged to morrow,” he 
said, 
you—I'll turn upif I can.” 

“You speak and look a4 if you had all 
the business of the nation on your shoul 
ders, Mr. Yorke,” said one young girl, a 
pretty, bright littie thing, Lady Fanny 
Howard, the daughter of a very strict and 
religious old peer, who daily groaned over 
bis ‘fast’ daughter, but was far prouder 
of her than he would bave been if she 
were a saint. “Now, don’t be disagree. 
able, but come.”’ 

“Who is disagreeable?’ asked a voice 
behind them. ‘Not Mr. Yor«e, surely ?”’ 
And Felicia Damerel came up on the arm 
of Lord Stoyle. “I always thought he 
was one of the best tempered men in the 
world,’”’ 

“Don't you be deceived, Miss Dawerel,”’ 
said Bernard, with mock gravity. ‘I’m 
really a perfect bear, only I conceal it 
with admirable art.’’ 

She sank ipto a seat and leant back, 

“Don’t let me keep you, Lord Stoyle,” 
she wsaid. “I know you are engaged for 
this dance.”’ 

Lord Stoyle took his conge with perfect 
coun posure and made his bow, but as be 
turned away he glanced sideways, and 
with anything but an amiable 6x pression, 
at Bernard Yorke, who had seated him 
self beside the beauty. The others moved 
away presently aud left the two alone. 
The warm flush that had risen to Felicia 
Damerel’s face at sight of Bernard Yorke 
remained oo it, and ber lips were curved 
with a smile that softened them very 
pleasantly. 

“What a crowd it is!” she said, looking 
dreamily at the ballroom. ‘But aren’t 
you dancing—haven't you a partner?” 

“No,” he said, with something like # 
start, for his thoughts were still wander. 
irg Nance Girey’s way. ‘No; 1 bave only 
just come in;” then he looked at ber with 
more attention. “Will you think we vary 
rude if I admire your dress, Miss Dame 
rel?” he said, with the audacity which, 
somehow, pever offends women. 

“Ou the cootrary,”’ she said, the color 
deepening, ber smile Mashing upon bit; 
“! feel tremendously flattored. It is not 
often you men boner us by noticing our 
clothes.” 

“No; | suppose we don’t; we are awful 
idiots,’ he said. ‘Butit is 4 pretty dress. 
len’t that very bandsome lace 7” 

She glanced down at it, and smoothed it 
with her fan. 


“You, itis rather,’ she assented, ‘It is 


very old. Do you like the way it is ar- 
ranged ?”’ 
“Yes, very wuch,” he said, **] think 


that is what struck meé.”’ 

She didn’t say how it had come to be ar- 
ranged so artistically, or who hed done it. 

“It has been in our family a long time. 
I suppose it belonged to sume one of ny 
apcestresses who possessed money. It 
must have been a long while ago, for I 
don’t remember any inember of our family 
with money.” She shrugged ber shoulders 
with a kind of proud indifference. 

“Pye seen something like it at home,” 
said Bernard, in a slightly lower tone, “It 


must have been amongst my mother's 
things. There aré som6 old boxes of them 
at the Hail.’’ 

“How delightful those old boxes of 
antique relics are!” she said, sympathetl 
cally. ‘1 suppose the Hali—you mean 


your father's place in Sparsbire, don’t you? 
-is very interesting? Lady Winshire 
says that itia a most charming specimen 
of antiquity.” 
Bernard nodded dreamlly 


“It's pretty old,” he said, modestly. 
“Yea, it’s interesting enoug! Of course 
I'm fond f it he added ap ogetically 

Why, of course she added in the tone 


uation of the sub 


which invites a contin 


“Anyway, I won't promise to drive | 
often ?”’ 


EVENING POST. 


ject. She was in truth very curious about 
and interested in anything connected with 
Berverd Yorke. “Do you spend mach 
time there 7” 

“No,” he answered with a touch of re- 
gret and self reproach. “Not nearly so 
much asl ought to do. I run down now 
and again for the shooting, and at Chrisat- 
maa.’’ 

“And they kill the fatted calf for you 
with much rejoicing, no doubt,” she said. 
“There is only your father, in there?’ 

“Only my father,” he said, very quietly. 
“My mother died when | wasa youngster, 
and I have no brothers or sisters, Yes, 
my father lives all alone. He must find it 
duli—but no, he is never dull,’ and be 
broke into short laugh. “I should like 
you to know him, Miss Damerel. He is 
the jolliest, gayest-hearted man in Eng- 
land. There's Irish blood on his side of 


the family, and he is as light and cheery as 


if he had just come from the Emerald 


| Taie.’’ 


“i should like to know bim,’’ she said, | 


in a low voice. ‘Does he come up to town 

“Not very often. He just ‘runs up fora 
spree,’ dear old govecnor, now and again. 
{ never know when be is coming, or when 
he is going back. But I’m boring you 
with my family details. Shall we dance 
the remainder of this?” 

She rose at once, and they went nto the 
ballroom, Bernard danced well—there 
was scarcely any physical exercise in 
which he did notexce!—and Felicia Dame- 
rel’s heart beat with a sense of deep enjoy- 
ment as, holding ber li htiy, and yet 
firmnly, he steered her skilluily through 
the throng. 

‘How well you keep step!’ she said in 
& VOICé scarcely above # muruwur,. 

tie laughed. 

“LT was just going to say the same to 
you,” he said. ‘What a diflerence it 
wakes when one gets a nice partner, 
doesn’t it?’’ 

“Thank you!’ she said with a smile, 1 
would bow for that pretty compliment if I 
were tree. What divine music? What a 
pity life cannot be one long waliz to the 
strains of the Iungarian Band!" and she 
sighed faintly. 

[TO BK OONTINURBD. ] 
> a 

WHat is tHe “Two Toor? ’—In noth 
ing 4 the prevalent utilization of waste 
more wonderfully exemplified than in 
connection with the slaughtering of ani- 
mals for the food of man. 

To take twosimple things -the succulent 
dish known «#4 tripe may be expected to 
become much rarer than it is, for during 
the last two years « mcet beautiful kind of 
leather has been made out of tripe. Then, 
it would surprise many to know that the 
sausage-sk n (rade alone in «a lucrative and 
Important one, with its great companies 
and influential boards of directors which 
bring over whole shiploads of the skins 
from the chief cattle slaying districts, and 
supply millions of such skins to the whole 
of Europe. 

But perhaps the most remarkable of the 
articles of this kind is —as we are assured 
by a correspondent who is himself in the 
trade-——the second tooth tbat lambs get, a 
beautifully white tooth very like that of a 
human being, and known universally to 
those in the trade as the “two-tooth.”’ 

Thousands upon those 
lauibs teeth are to manufacturing 
dentists, especially to those of this coun- 
try, whose establishments they leave lo 
adorn the mouths of ladies; for in size and 
shape they are, as #« rule, better fitted to 
the female than to the inale mouth. No 
artificial teeth look so well, and the manu 
facturers pay for them about two dollars a 


dozen wholesale. 
6 —————— 


QUEER GRATITUDE.—Among the free 
laborers who worked side by side with the 
French convicts at Toulon was an Italian, 


thousands of 
sold 


who brought them extra food and ad- 
dressed them like human beings, talking 
of his family, wife and home. Hut the 


Italian’s yaiety suddenty left him, and it 
came out that he was sorely pressed for 
money. One of the 
heard this presently announced his inten- 
tion of making his escape. He confided 
his plan to the Italian, and got him to pro 
mise to vielt birn in a biding-piace he knew 
of, well beyond the town. The convict 
escaped in due course and the Italian came 
to him, when to the latter's astonishment, 
the convict said--‘‘Now | give myself up 
to you. My capture will bring you the re 
ward— 4)) francs—anc that will belp you 
out of your dificulties.”” Fora long Ume 
the Italian stoutly refused to take advan 
tage of the fogitive’s self-sacrifice, put at 
last yielded to the other's persuasion and 
took Dack the 
ward this became knowr the prisot 
authorities, and the punisbment for escay-« 
was remitted 


convicts who had 


prisoner some time after 


3 


Stock inos.—Stockings are first men- 
tioned In literature as being already worn 
about the year 1100 They are alluded to 
asa great invention and far superior to 
the former practice of wrapping the feet 
in cloth bandages, 

THE SKULL. —Apatomista to separate the 
bones of a skull frequently fill it with 
small beans and place the whoie ina basin 
of water. The beans swell and siowly 
slitthe skull, The force which beans are 
capable of exerting under these conditions 
is equivalent to the average pressure in 
the boiler of a steam engine, 

LAVENDER -Among low-growing shrube, 
the common garden lavender deserves a 
place in gardens. It is an evergreen bush, 
with greenish gray leaves, usually reach- 
ing two feet in height. The flowers of a 
lavender-biue, of course, are not showy, 
but always interest by their sweet per- 
fume. It is of the easiest culture. 

An ILL OMENK® House.—In Ledyard, a 
small town in Connecticut, is a house built 
prior to 1710 which bears the title of the 
* Devil's House.””” A curse is supposed to 
reat upon it, and in proof it id pointed out 
that in the present century more than one 
hundred deaths have occurred in it, most 
of which were violent or more than ordi- 
narily pathetic, 


THK OPANG-UPTANG,—The neat of acrang- 
utang taken from a tree at Borneo has been 
placed in the Natural History Museur at 
Kerlin. The nest, which was situated 
about 0) ft. from the ground, in the crutch 
of a tree 45 ft high and about 1 ft. in di- 
ameter, measures 44 ft. long, and 1 ft. to 
2'¢ ft wide, by about 7 In. high. It is 
made of branches locked and twined to- 
gether, and is jarge enough for a fully- 


grown orang-utang to lie in it at full 
length. 
Bounparies, -The boundary line be- 


twoen the United States and Mexico ia 
marked by «a marble slab, and has long 
been a point ot interest to visitors, It has 
become so mutilated from the attacks of 
relic bunting vandals that its original 
form is well nigh lost, and it baa been 
taken to San Diego to be redreesed. It 
will be inclosed in the future by a fence of 
stool pickets, twelve feet square, to pro- 
tect it, and «a law has been enacted by the 
legisiature making it a penal offense to 
mutilate monuments, 


Cesrukixs Ago,—The present method 
of Unning fish, flesh, fowl, and everything 
6lee that is edible, was suggested to two 
wide awake Yankees, who chanced to din- 
cover, in the ruins at Pompeii, a number 
of jars of preserved igs. They weretried 
and found to bein excellent condition, and 
furlber 6xaminpation showed that the fruit 
had been piaced in the jars in «a heated 
stale—an aperture being left for the steam 
to escape and finally sealed down with 
wax. Sonow, when we eat tinned salmon, 
apricota, lobsters or tomatoes, we are 
siuoply profiting by the experience of pec- 
ple who existed neartly twenty centuries 
ago. 

MAKKIAGE IN BUKMAK -Marriage among 
the KBuruese is @ most peculiar justitution, 
and the “marriage knot’ is very eanily 
undone. If two persons are tired of each 
other's society, they dissolve partnership 
in the following simple and touching, but 
manner, They respectively 
light two candies, and, shutting up their 
buat, sit down and wait until they are 
The one whose candie burns out 
first yels up at once and leaves the house 
for ever, taking nothing but the clothes he 
orshe may baveon at the tine; all elee 
then becomos the property of tbe other 
party. 


PRONOUNCK 


conclusive 


burned 


THEM —A_ correspondent 
sendaaclpping from an English Church 
paper, giving « listoft vacant benefices, In 
the diocese of Bangor the following -jaw- 
breakers af6 mentioned: “Dwygfyichi- 
cum-Penmeenmawr, V. Ciross value tl O60, 
net value $1550 and house; pop. 2747, Pat- 
rou—A. Evil Lianfaeirpwilgwyngyligo- 
yerychwyrndrobwiitysiliogogogoch--cum-- 
Liandisilio, KR. (ross value #40 and glebe, 
net value #770 and P’at- 
ron -The Bishop Liechcynfarwy, V. Gross 
value $40, net value 8545 and house; pop, 
i7w The 
cum-Lianbedrgoch, PL © 
is}, net value $10) and 
Patron—The Bishop.”’ 


house; pop, 2055, 


Patron Ventraeth- 


(sross value #1,- 


Bishop, 


house; pop. 72H, 
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LONG AND FONDLY, 


ave Lloved thee, 
© thee atill, 
can ever 


1 Atte nreom obibl 


Litog blossatis 
! \ t t ing tee “, 

» MM on bog brow 
vie ‘ f Uiiee bo me 


‘ f iy have l loved her, 

i sd with love no change that knows; 
sahe yleldeth 

+ fragrant roms. 


Pive “ ' ew 


j cot nadbing 


Love te penctied on her brew, 
itemlleth there; 
s woft it glitters, 
oloestoft chowen fair! 
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IN SILKEN CHAINS 


ny ite aAttion of “FROM GiszrOoM TO 


seNtLHT,” BTO, 
CHAPTER XLI. 
PPV ANKE leant against « tree, his face 
| pale and bagyward, bis band thrust into 
t,and preesed against his 


a wal eloon 


heart. It beat slowly and sluggishly, with 
evers pow and then « feverish throb, as 
rome word or look of Lady Sybil’s scorn. 
fulrenunciation of bin Mashed through 
hie cond 

Heaven! tlow be had loved her, how 
holoved her sullf! And he had thought 


that she joved bin as he loved her. What 
a fool bo lad been to be so deceived. It 
to the Chesney earldom and 
lands she ved. Well, he must keep the 
piace Lhe had usurped; he must still hold 
wil that he had slolen, hold itin spite of 
ali, in spite of the real Lord Norman, in 
f yes ,of Mary Marshall. As he 
of her as he listened to her ap 


was tle hei 


mpile 


Ghrcovagetit 


| her face, 
| still kept his eyes fixed on the 


| beat rest and happy at last, 


proscbing footsteps his face grew dark 
and paligoant, and an evil light crept into 
his eyes A else he might tight, and | 
hope toovercome, but what was he to do 
with her?  tlall mechanically his hand 
wentto the revolver in his pocket, and he 
waeelill Gngeriog i when she came up be- 
micte filin 
“Harcy, itis youl’ she said, in a low, 
Lremuiounm voree 
Yes its 1, of course,”” he said, “You 
have come wl last You're late, aren't 


you? he added, but quite at random, for 


he bad no tides of the tine, 


“No she said, “it is before the time; | 


vit | would come and wait if 
Oh, Harry, | wish 
you were as glad to see ne ast am to see 
you clasped her bands on bis 
arioa, and looked up into his face with the 
look & Woman's face wears when hunger- 
{ he kiss of the nan she loves, 
R ito see you, of course,’’ he said, 
touching tec forehead with his lips, “Have 
bave you settled everything ? 


Praat TE Ghae 
you were pot here, 


"' wal whe 


bthy 


thio arranged?” 
“Ye she said, with «a sigh, 
been « hard struggle, «a terrible business, 


tout it tm clone flurry, you are sale; at 


Is every- | you really do care for me,” 


“It has 


least, you will be if vou leave England at 
once And you will, won't you? We} 
will got she put her band to her 


ere is some place where they 


cal can'4 arrest you, is there? Some 
pimce in Mey where we can live buried 
fro @ wor Ob! Harry, if you will 


or tr ‘ reelf tome, all will be well, 


eve ‘ nad weshall be happy.’ 
Phate all right,’ he said, with a short, 
force ‘ course [ll trust myself 


to 5 Why. dash it, | ean’t do anything 


Ole ‘ 74 Low did you mnanage it— 
Whow a , ne 7’? 

aw ON ordon, Oh, Harry, how 
eruely you we have wronged her, as 
Welloas Lord Norman! My heart has 
ached tor ber ever sinee | knew—what ! 


know Hotell ber troubles are over now. 
She wil be iparrnied to him, and be as 
happy ae ebedeserves.”’ Her eyes filled 


With tears She was very good and gen- 


Ue and kind to ie, Harry, She treated 
we ike «sister, she kissed me—’”’ 
Her volo ke, choked by her emo- 
tion 


He ne While he was listening to 


her he hear Lady Sybil's voice, 
“You common erlmunal!l’ rang in his 
oare 

“NON mil ‘ he said “We 
ey wt kh to do to think of 
™ her into the wood; 

6 oo Us 
a spol where the trees 
- . aii stagnant pond lay 
- moonlight 


. 


THE SATURDAY 


“This is my plan, Harry,”” she said. 
“You must start to-night.” 

“To night?” be said, in a dull, vacant 
way, his eyes fixed on the pond. 

“Yen; there is no time to lose, I—I bave 
brought some money; I thought that per- 
hapa you might not have enough. It is 
not much, but it is all I could save; and it 
will pay our passage across.” 

He nodded, as she pressed a shabby 
purse into his hand. 

“You seem to have thought of every- 
thing, old girl,” he said, with a ghastly 
amile, ; 

She smiled with dog like affection up in 
his face, 

“It is not bard for me to think, when 
the thinking is for you, Harry dear,” she 
said. “But you will go, will you not— 
and atonce? I think it will be better for 
you to start alone. I can join you at Liver- 
pool to-morrow night. We will the take 
first vessel that sails, You need not fear 
pursuit, for | have their promise——” 

He started slightly. His brain was con- 
fused. How was it possible for him to be 
caim and self-possessed with Sybil’s voive 
druroming through his brain ? 

“Their promise?” he said. “Ah, yes. 
That confession; what do you call it? Just 
let me look at it, and see what you’ve 
said,”’ 

She looked at him fixed, deprecating|ly. 

“The confession 7’ she faltered. Surely 
he understood that she had parted with it? 
She looked at his face, and dared not tell 
him the truth, Alas! “Presently, Harry,’ 
she said. ‘let us talk of your flight. 
You must go now. We might be seen, 
Besides, I shall not be able to breathe 
freely until you have really started. You 
have the money. Say good-bye now, and 
make your way to Liverpool. I will join 
you there, and—and—ob, Harry! let us 
pray to God that we may begin a better 
and a happier life!’ 

She laid her heavy head on his breast, 
and clung to bim, the tears running down 
He put his arm round her, but 
pond. 
Sybil’s voice was still ringing in his ears, 
Lose her? No; not if he had to wade 
through blood! 

‘jood-bye, Harry —for only a_ few 
hours!’ she murmured, ‘1 am not afraid, 
reat as the danger is, for something seems 
to whisper to me that all the sad, misera- 
ble days are passing away, and that | shall 
You will 
keep your promise, Harry ?''—her voice 
grew almost inaudible. ‘“I—I will make 
you a good wite’’—-her lips were close to 
his ear, her accents full of piteous, en- 
treating, and yet protecting, love, “I will 
forgive all the past, al! I have suffered, 
and—and only remember that you have 
turned to me ut last; and loved me—at 
last!’’ 

“All right,”’ he said, in a strange, vacant 
voice, “Better go now, I'll meet you at 
Liverpool, Ob, yes, we #ball be bappy 
enough; you're not a bad sort, and | think 


A sinile beautified ber wan face as she 
lifted it to him, aud she kissed biim on the 
lips twice, then withdrew berself from his 
armi—which did not detain her, but re- 
leased her readily enough—and went 
quickly from his side down the narrow 
path, through the withered bracken, 


Hie looked after her dully, vacantly, for 
an instant, as if he suddenly realized that 
she was escaping bim; then he pulled out 
the revolver, aimed it, and fired. 

She stopped, threw up her arms, and, 
with a faint scream, fell on her face 

lie stood for a moment, looking from 
the smoking revolver to the prone figure 
in a dazed fashion; then Le sprang tor- 
ward, and kneeling by her side, raised her 
head, shuddering as he touched her. 

lt was not the orset time he bad looked 
on death, and death inflicted by his own 
hand, and be saw at a glance that the 
wound was a fatal one, 

She opened her eyes afier a minute or 
two had passed, and fixed them on him 
with much agony of reproach. 

“The confession—where is it?’’ he de- 
manded hoarsely. ‘ive it to!’ 

She shook her head feebly. 


He set his teeth, and bissed through 


them. ‘‘] wantit; 1 will haveit! Where 
is it?” 
As he apoke he searched her pocket 


There was no paper there, and his eyes 
fastened on the bosom of her dress. 

She shook her bead again, and painfully 
opened her lips. ‘“It—it has gone,” she 
faltered, her voice thick under the pres- 
sure of Death's fingers. ‘‘]—I gave it to— 


to them—to-day.”’ 

“Curse you! he hissed, starting back, 
fy *\ar uw fr rigot t e! = i he al 
cady bea he v 64 ab Ovsleps of his 
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pursuers. ‘Curse you for a tool! You 
gave it to them ?” 

“Yea,” she panted. ‘Ob, Harry, it was 
all false, then? You—you did not love 
me ?"’ 

“Love you!” he laughed. 
1 hated you; hated you! 
love of another woman——’ 

A broken bough fell near him; he started 
and shivered. A deep sigh broke from 
her lips, through which a thin stream of 
blood was running; her life’s blood, for 
the bullet had reached the lungs. 

“od forgive you, Harry !’’ she moaned, 
“God forgive you—as I forgive you--and 
save you! You have killed me too late, 
Harry, too late.”’ 

He started to his feet and stood staring 
down at her. 


“Love you! 
It was for the 


final effort, she looked up at him again 
and pointed to her bosom. 

“There is—is sometbing here, Harry. 
Take—take it and fly! Quick, quick!” 
Her voice rose to a wail at the word, but 
died away at its repetition. 

He unfastened her dress and took out 
the paper Madge ana Mr. Levi had sigued. 

“It—it may save you yet!’ she panted. 
‘Take it, and—and go! (Good-bye, Harry. 
Remember, I—I forgive you!” 

Cliutching the paper, he kneeled beside 
her, his asben white, his eyes almost start- 
ling from his head. With a hand that 
shook like the wind-swayed boughs of the 
leafless trees above him, he felt her heart. 
It had ceased to beat; she was dead. At 
rest and, (iod grant, happy at last! 

“T must hide it,’ be muttered thickly, 
as if he were speaking to someone else—to 
the Spiritof Murder hovering near, per- 
haps. ‘I must hide it!’ 

His eyes, as he stared this way and that, 
fell on the pool, and, with a shudder tbat 
convulsed his shaking frame, he raised 
the body in his arms, and carrying it to 
the bank, pushed and slid it amidst the 
weeds and lilies into the stagnant water. 
Then he kneeled and bathed his face and 
hands, and, with averted eyes, went 
quickly but shrinkingly through the 
wood, 


Outin the open, beneath the hurrying | 


clouds, and in the fresh air, he paused a 
moment to think. 

All was over, 
and treacherous deed, even the chance of 
safety she had bought for him. He must, 


after all, relinquish Sybil to gain whom | 
he had committed even murder; be must | 


fly, and atonce. He tore open the shabby 
purse, and poured the contents into his 
shaking hands, There was more than 
enough, he judged, to pay his outward 
passage to America, He dropped it into 
his pocket with an oath. 


Up at the Chase--the great house where | 
he had reigned as lord and master, but | 


which he had now lost for ever—there was 
money and jewels. Would there bs time 
to get them? tHe pondered, his head 
clasped in his hands, Yes, he would 
chance it, 

Days, weeks might elapse before anyone 
happened to discover that awful something 
in the pool in the heart of the wood. Yes, 
he would go to the Chase, and get what he 
could, It would be easier to escape if he 
were provided with money, and witb 
plenty of money be might lead a life of 
coufort and luxury; but even as he 
thought of the future he groaned and 
wrung his hands, Whatfuture could he 
look forward to now tbat be bad lost 
Sybil? 


CHAPTER XLII. 


EK walked rapidly, like a man in a 
H dream, to the Chase, and, unlocking 

the door from the garden, entered 
his den, It was dark, and he lit a match 
and a candle aud looked around. The 
sight of the safe reminded bim of the lock 
of hair, the handkerchief, the diary. It 
would be well to destroy them. But, with 


the key in his hand, he paused. There | 
was no time for anything but the securing | 


of money and what jewels he could find. 


Listening for a moment or two atthe outer | 


door of the room, and hearing all quiet, 
he went through the hall and upstairs, 
Only a few days ago he bad drawn several 
hundreds from the bank, and the notes 
were in his bureau. He got them, and 
thrust them in his pocket-book, then 
looked out bis diamond stud and pins—he 
bad been lavished in tle matter of his 
own trinklets—and put them with the 
notes. Then he remembered that in a 
leather-covered safe in the earl’s room re- 
posed some of the family jewela—enough 


of them to represent several thousand 


pounds Phe earl still kept the key of 
this casket, though be had surrendered a!! 
elise to the supposed Lord Norman 

would not be difficult to get it trom him; 


Her eyes closed, and a faint 
shudder convulsed her; but, as if with a 


He had lost, by his cruel 





' it must be got, anyway—by force, if neces. 

| sary. With noiselessly, stealthy steps he 
left the room, and treading on tiptoe along 
the corridor, entered the earl’s. 

The old man was seated in a huge chair 
beside the fire, sitting bolt upright, though 
hiw eyes were closed. Thane glanced at 
him, and seeing that he was asleep, went 
straight for the casket, which stood in a 
corner of the room. The safe was locked, 
and, though he had expected it, he shook 
the handle impatiently. Ashe did so he 

_ heard the weird, guttural sound which had 
| taken the place of speech with the stricken 
old man, and he turned with astart to find 
the earl’s dark, piercing eyes fixed on him. 
He went up to him, and laying his hand 
rougbly on his shoulder, pointed to the 
casket. 

“The key!', he said abruptly, fiercely. 
The earl, with his eyes still fixed on him, 
shook his head. 

“Don’t you understand, you old fool!’ 
cried Thane brutally. “I want the key. 
You’ve got it, I know. Out with it, and 
sharp. I’ve got no time to lose,” 

The earl shook his head again and mut- 
tered an inarticulate sound, of refusal and 
defiance, as it seemed to Thane, 

He pressed the palsied shoulder with 


’ brutal force and shook the emaciated 


figure, 

“Curse you, be quick !’’ he hissed, “J 
want the key. Why the deuce do you 
hesitate? What's the good of the thing to 
you, you helpless old corpse! The key— 
the key !’’ 

The earl raised his trembling hand as if 
to push him oft, but Thane struck it aside, 
and, forcing him back into the chair, 
searched the pockets of his dressing-gown. 
F’e found the key almost immediately, and 
held it up with a harsh laugh. 

‘*You old fool! It’s well for you I’ve got 
it without further trouble or——’’ Murder 
gieamed in his eyes as he sprang to the 
casket and unlocked it, 

The jewels were, some of them, enclosed 
in vé)vet cases; others were lying loose, 
and there was a bag, containing, ng doubt, 
the loose money the earl possessed at the 
time of his seizure, 

Thane emptied the cases in his pockets, 
and added the money to that which he had 
_ got from poor Mary Marshall. Then, with 
wanton malice, he raised his hand to fling 
| the empty bag in the earl’s face. As he did 
so he heard voices on the atairs, 

His heart leaped—that awful leap of the 
heart which the blood-stained criminal 
alone knows—and he shrank back until 
he was leaning against the safe. The ear) 
also heard the noise, for he turned his head 
towards the door, though his eyes still 
rested fiercely on Thane’s white, haggard 
| face. 

Thane, listening intently, glanced to- 
wards the window—it was forty feet from 
the ground-then despairfully stared round 
the room. The voices, the confused noise 
of many feet, drew nearer. 

Suddenly the ear] raised his hand and 
pointed to a large wardrobe, Thane stared 
at him in amazement for a moment. 

Could it be possible that the old man was 
desirous of belping him to escape? Then 
he darted across the room and stepped into 
the wardrobe. 

He had scarcely concealed himself before 
the door opened and a number of persons 
entered. 

Foremost were Lord Norman and Madge; 
Mr. Levi followed thein closely; and Ro- 
bins, with several servants, pressed be- 
hind. 

Lord Norm n went straight to the earl 
and bent over him, and Madge fell on her 
knees beside his chair and took his band. 

‘Uncle,’ said Lord Norman, “don’t you 
know me?”’ 

The old man stared at him fiercely; then, 
as Mr. Levi turned up the lamp, and raised 
it so that its light fell upon Lord Norman’s 
face, the fierce eyes lit up with a swift in- 
telligence, and he let his band fall upon 
Lord Norman’s shot der. 

“He knows you!” said Mr. Levi, in a 
low voice, 

“It is Lord Norman, your nephew,”’ said 
Madge, her eyes filling with tears. “He 
has come back, my lord. You do know 
him, do you not?” 

The old man turned his gaze upon her, 
and smiled gadly. 

“Tl am Madgt Gordon,” she said, her 
voice like subdued music. You asked mé 
to belp you find him, and—and I helped to 
find the wrong man, the imposter. But it 
is not too late——”’ 

Mr. Levi, who had been looking round 
the room, strode up to them. 

‘‘He has been here!’ he said, quickly. 
‘‘He bas been at the casket. Ask his lord- 


sip where he is! Ask bimto point. He 


lerstands what you say, | think.” 
Madge sbrank from putting the question, 
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and Mr. Levi bimseif put it. 

“The man we are in search of—Harold 
Tbhane—has been here, my lord,” he said 
in his quiet way. ‘‘Which way has he 

b ated 

The earl looked at him steadily, but re- 
mained motionless. : 

“Do not harass him,’’ said Lord Norman. 
‘*Remember our compact with him. Mr. 
Levi—”’ 

Mr. Levi's sharp eyes shot fire. 

“Compact! Yes! But I did not agree to 
compound mur——” 

As be spoke, and before he had com- 
pleted the word, his eyes fell upon the 
wardrobe. He sprang to it and opened 
the door, and in an instant had dragged 
Thane into the centre of the room. 

At sight of him the group of spectators 
uttered an excited cry and shrank back. 

Thane, white to the lips, glanced round 
at them, then wrenched himself free of 
Mr. Levi. 

‘*What does this mean?” he demanded 
fiercely. “Why do you-—?” His voice 
failed him, and he looked with the wild 
gaze of a hunted animal from one to the 
other, until bis eyes settied upon Lord 
Norman and rested there. 

Mr. Levi straightened his crushed shirt- 
cuffs, and opened his lips as if about to 
speak, when a sudden cry from the crowd 
arrested his words. The ear! had risen, 
holding on by the arms of his chair, and 
stood staring at Thane. 

‘‘Let—let him go!’’ he said in thick gut- 
teral tones, but in a voice that was per- 
fectly intelligible, He—he is my son, Lord 
Lechmere.’’ 

Mr. Levi turned swiftly; the crowd ut- 
tered a faint cry of amazement and in- 
credulity. Lord Norman held Madge’s 
hand tightly. 

‘‘He is my son,’’ said the ear! in a strange, 
painfuliy-labored voice. 

“What?” said Mr. Levi. 

A tall, bent figure emerged from the 
crowd—by this time all the household had 
clustered into the room—and every eye 
was fixed upon old Fletcher, the steward. 

“Well?” said Mr. Levi, almost impa- 
tiently. 

“It is quite true, quite right,” said old 
Fletcher, in his dry, impassive manner. 
“The young man is the earl’s only son, 
the heir to the Chase and thetitie. I knew 
him—the earl knew him—from the first; 
ever since he arrived at the Chase,”’ 

“What?” exclaimed Mr. Levi sharply, 
and with an astonished glance at Thane. 

Old Fletcher moistened his lips. 

“The earl and the countess were separ- 
ated. By the terms of the separation her 
—their—son was to remain in ignorance of 
his real name and rank-——”’ 

A cry of triumph, of malignant triumph, 
broke from Harold Thane, 

“I am Lord Lechmere ?”’ he said. 
the heir, the——”’ 

Suddenly his voice grew less triumphant 
and died away; for in the very moment of 
the assertion of his rights he met the gaze 
of Mr. Levi, and the sharp eye seemed to 
penetrate to the soul. 

Old Fletcher, looking straight before 
him, proceeded as if he had not been inter- 
rupted. 

“The countess rigidly observed the terms 
of her agreement, and the earl carried out 
his part. At onetime 1 tried to persuade 
him to acknowledge his son, the rightful 


“T am 





heir, but’”—he turned and looked at the 

earl, who sat immovable as a statue, listen- | 
ing as gravely and solemnly as if he were | 
a judge instead of a fellow culprit—‘‘but 
the earl was infiexible. And even if he | 
had relented and yielded to my persuasion | 
at that time it would have been of little | 
use, forthe young man bad disappeared, | 
Then the countess died, and our secret | 
seemed safe, buried for ever. She had not 
disclosed the story of his birth to bim.’’ 

Mr. Levi looked from Thane to Harry 
Richmond. ‘ 

“I knew there was something, some 
mystery,’’ he said in a low voice, “Sucha 
likeness was not pure accident! When the 
young man-—the son of the earl—came 
back, why did you not proclaim his ident- 
ity and relationship to the earl?” he asked | 
of Fletcher. 

The old man bowed his head. 

‘Il waited for the earl,’’ he said in a low | 
voice. “He made no sign, though I knew 
that he had recognized his son by the fact 
uf his making a willin favor of his nephew, 
Norman Lechmere.’’ 

“I see!’ murmured Mr. Levi. Then in 
a still lower tone he added, ‘Too late!” 

Thane stood white, but for two red spots 
on his cheek, and looked round with a glit- 
ter in his eyes. 

“Are you 
said harshly. ‘J 
the mere nephew,’’ he gianced at Norman 
malignantly, ‘‘but the son ! Satis- 





| 


you?’ he 
not 


satisfied? Ali of 


am Lord Lachmere 


the son 


tied or not, I shail be glad if you will icave 
the room—the bouse.’’ He looked straight 
at Norman and pointed to the door. 

Norman, who had stood perfectly still, 
with Madge’s band in his, took a step to- 
wards the door; but was arrested by a 
movement of the eari’s hand. 


‘“Stay—stay where you are, nephew,” he 


said in labored tones. 

“You, stay with him—he may have a re. 
lapse, This partial recovery is too mar- 
velous to iast,’’ said Mr. Levi. Then he 
crossed the room and whispered in Thane’s 
ear — 

“Fly ! there is not a moment to lose !’’ 

Thane bit his lip, but drew himself up 
haughtily. 

‘What do vou mean?” 


_ Voice of the constable, 


he demanded. | 


“Why should I fy? If—if you think to_ 
scare me because of anything that may | 


have happened—anything 1 may have 
done in the past—you make a mistake. 
You will find it hard to prove anything 
against the future Karl of Chesney.” 

Mr. Levi drew him aside, with his back 
to the rest, and, fixing the sharp eyes upon 
his, pointed swiftly to the spot of blood on 
Thane’s shirt cuff. 

Thane started. 

“What!” he began, with an attempt to 
bluster, “I—I cut my hand——” 

Mr. Levi bent forward and whispered in 
his ear. 

‘Mary Marshall has left the cottage, they 
were tracing her towards the plantation. 
We came on here to warn you—to save you 
—that is, Norman Lechmere and Miss Gor- 
don did. As for me—well, if they had 
been of my way of thinking, they would 
have let you take your chance.” 

‘Mary Marshall?” said Thane. 
have not seen her since last night. 
has gone to Liverpool.”’ 

Mr. Levi shregged his shoulders and 
seemed as if about to turn away; then, as 
if reluctantly, he caught Thane’s arin, and 
drew him out of the room. 

“Lord Lechmere,” he said, ‘‘uniess you 
are bent on self-destruction, seek safety in 
flight at once. Man, the girl is missing! 
There is no cut upon your hand, but there 
is blood not only on your wrist, but on 
your cnat-sleeve. And there isa revolver 
in that pocket’’—he pointed to Thane’s 
coat, and Thane clapped bis band there. 
“Go! Quick !’’ said Mr. Levi. 

Thane wrenched bis arm away and went 
down the stairs. As he reached the ball 
there came a hurried knocking at the great 
door. 

He stopped and stood as if powerless to 
move. Robins, followed by several of the 
other servants, came down the stairs, 
passed him, and opened tne door. 

Two constables stood on the step, several 
figures were dimly seen behind them, and 
something long and vague in shape was 
lying on a hurdle in their midst. 

‘Ie Mr. Levi here ?’’ asked the constable, 
in an agitated voice. “Go and fetch him, 
Mr. Robins, for God’s sake; and tell him 
that we’ve found what he was afeared we 
should. Come in, men,’’ 

The men, bareheaded and pale, took up 
the hurdle and carried it intothehall., As 
they did so the cloak fell from the dead 
face, and Thane saw it distinctly in the 
light of the hanging lamp. It seamed to 
him as if the eyes opened and gazed at hirn 
reproacbfully, accusingly. He clutched 
the balustrade and staggered as if he 
would fall. Thon, as Norman and the reat 
came down the stairs, and Madge, seeing 
the body, uttered a cry of terror and pity, 
he crouched down, and, almost unnoticed 
in the excitement, reached the smoking 
room, and closed and locked the doors after 
him. Hestood, gripping the table with 


soy] 
She 


| one hand, the other pressed to his forehead. 


He was mad, not only with fear, but with 
rage. For in that awful moment he re 
alized that he had plotted and schemed, 
shed the blood of the woman who loved 
him, and earned the gallows, quite un- 
necessarily. He was notonly @ “common 
criminal,’ but a senseless fool. Sybil’s 
voice, her laugh of scorn and contempt 
rang in bis ars, mingled with Mary’s 
piteous entreaty. He dashed his hand 
against the table and gnawed his lip. Was 
there no hope, no chance for him? Half 
mechanically, he drew out the paper he 
had taken from the bosom of Mary’s dress. 


| For a moment or two his burning eyes re- 
| fused to see the lines, his reeling brain to 


grasp their significance. Then when he had 
mastered their sense, when he had realized 
all the self-eacrifice, the unselfish devotion 
expressed by the erasure of the last line, 
in whieb it was set forth that he was to 


make her his wife, a sudden pang of 
remorse—if remorse it can be called—shot 
like a flame through his heart. 

Clutching the paper, he dropped on his 
knees, and let his bead fall on hiscle hed 
hands. 
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Then suddenly he heard stepsand voices 
coming towards the room. Someone cried, 


“He is in here!’ and the handle was | 


shaken. 

He sprang to his feet, and with hia back 
against the table, his teeth set, and the re- | 
voiver in his hand, waited. 

“Open, in the Queen's name !"’ vame the 


A wan smile flitted over Thane’s face. 
The sentence recailed old times, He was 
a bushranger once more. The smoking- 
room faded from his sight, and gave place 
to the back woods of Australia. 

He smiled, and his lips opened, and 
showed the white, even teeth, set like a 
dog’s. 

“Open !’” 

Betore the sentence was finished he heard 
a noise behind him. Someone was tapping 
quickly and cautiously at the garden door, 
He swung round, with the revolver 
pointed, listening intently. Then be sprang 
to the door, and opened it. 

Silas darted limpingly in. He was white 
and breathless, and his small eyes—with 
the bruise over them—glared at Thane. 

“Quick !” he gasped. “Come this way; 
the fools have forgoiten to guard this door.”’ 

Ashe spoke they could hear voloes shout- 
ing, “Break the doorsin! Fetch a ham- 
mer—an axe!'’ 

“Quick !’’ said Silas, attempting to drag 
Thane, 

Thane eyed him with fierce suspicion. 

“Why—why do you wantto help me?’ 
he asked hoarsely. 

Silas ground his teeth. 

“You fool, to waste time asking ques. | 
tions! Whatare you afraid of? Ain’t I 
risking my own skin?”’ 

“To save me?’ Thane muttered incredu- 





lously. 
“No!” hissed Silas. “To baulk tim, 
her! Don’t you see! If they hang you, 


he'll be the viscount, the future earl. He 
can’t be while you're alive—and once clear 
out you ought to know how to keep dark, 
Come!” He paused and looked round the 
room. “Money?” he whispered buskily. | 
“Have you some money? Is there any 
there ?”’ nodding at the safe. | 
Thane shook his head, There came the 

| 

| 

} 





sound of an axe on the door leading from 
the ball. 

‘*No, I have it all here,”’ and he touched 
his breast pocket. 

“Good !’ said Silas. ‘Come along then. | 
We'll bauik them yet! I’ve got a dog 
cart waiting in the lane, You can lie at the 
bottom—they’ll never suspect me; besides, | 
I’ll say I’m driving to Dexmouth for a doc- 
tor!” 

Hissing this in Thane’s ear he drew him 
out of the room, locked the door on the 
outside, and flung the key into the shrub- 
bery. “They could still hear the pounding | 
of the axe as they ran across the lawn to 
the spot where the dog-cart awaited them. 

Silas laughed sardonically as he caugbt 
up the whip and lashed the horse; but 
Thane, as he crouched at the bottom of the 
cart, did not echo the laugh; for it was not 
Silas that he heard, but the mocking voice 
of Lady Sybil; and once more it rang in 
his ears, mingled with the piteous scream 
which Mary had uttered as she fell, 

[TO BE CONTINUKD, | 
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PERSIA AND ITS SECTS. 
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Arabs under Omar, the second Caliph 

or Representative of Mohamined. The 
battle of Nehavend which was fought in 
the twentieth year of the Hegira and the 
604th of the Christian era—four years after 
the death of Mohammed— put an end to 
the political independence of Persia. The 
ancient religion of Zoroaster was con- 
demned to disappear befere the triumph- 
ant warch of the children of the desert. 

After Abu  Bekr, Ounar, and Othman had 
been Caiiphs, they were succeeded by Ali, 
the cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet. 
The son of Ali married the daughter of 
the last of ths Sassanides, the princely 
family which bad given kings to Persia for 
nore than four bundred years. 

Persia restored the crown to the sons of 
Ali, and easily convinced itself that he 
had been unjustly deprived of his rights 
when his three predecessors had been 
chosen as Caliphs. From this was but a 
step to declare that Abu-Bekr, Ouvar, and 
Othroan had never been rightly Caliphs at 


[> aris was finally conquered by the 


all. 

Hence arose the great schiam in Islam, 
which is called Shiism, of which the fun- 
damental dogma is the recognition of Ali 
and bis descendants as the immediate suc 


essors of Mohammed. The orthodox 
Mussulimans recognize A as the four 
Calip! nivand d t tter his name 
their daily prayers like the Shiites This 


| tures, and his miracles, 


| morals, the nobility of their 


| apect they are directly opposed to 


| officially recognized. 


5 


is the first fundamental distinctic 
Sbiismn and Sunniam. 

Another distinction between the two, bor 
rowed from the venerable traditions of the 
Persians, is that the Shiites have, in a man- 
ner, doubled the Arabian Allah, whom it 
divides into two, of whom one ia the only 
source of Evil, and the other the only 
source of Good, 

When the Persians had accepted the pre- 
emince of All, they made bim a part of 
their ancient mythology. Ali became the 
incarnation of the divine apirit; he ts om- 
niscient, uncreated, eternal, pervading 
natare, For him neither time nor apace 
exists, and he is the first cause of creation. 
All came down to the earth in order to save 
sinners, Itis he who will preside on the 
Day of Judgment. It is be who will inter. 
cede with God for the pardon of hia fol- 
lowers, F 

The moliahs are the real clergy of 
Persia =A word should be said, however, 
of the class of people known by the name 
of dervishes, Those are ordinary men of 
some learning, vagabouds by profession, 
speculative philosophers by nature, They 
are recruited among all classes of society, 
The dervishes of each placo are under the 
orders of achief, whose title is morchid, 
and who is the most refined among them, 
and most versed in Arabian 
literature. 

The only means of living for the der- 
vishes ia the recital of a kind of Persian 
poetry called Kacida, which is devoted to 
celebrating the victories of Ali, his adven- 


bot ween 


and Persian 


One of these der- 
vishes will chant a Kacida to a circle of 
people about him in a town, and then take 
up a collection, which will yield enough to 
buy some bread, and a glass of wine, or a 
little hasheeh, with which a dervish prides 
himself on being content. The derviashes 
are not bound by any oath or vow or aacry- 
mental consecration, 

They retire from the order when they 
please, without incurring odium. What 
their religious beliefs are it is difficult to 
say, kince they do not themselves explain 
the matter clearly. They pride themse!l vox 
—and with justice, since they are not in 
the least hy pocrites.—on the purity of their 

hearta, the 
In which re- 
the 
moliabs, who are credited with having 
each “six stomachs and sixty-four teeth,’ 

Among the Shiites there are three secta 
W hat is sometimes 
called # fourth sect, the Babys, is rather a 
political and social party than a@ religious 


elevation of their thoughts, 


| sect. The three sects spoken of are: 


I, Ali-Allahi.—According to this sect, 
Ali is an independent God, omniscient, 
omnipotent, uncreated, eternal, present 
eveorywhers, seeing everything, judging 
everything. He took the form of ainan in 
order to come down to the earth and ex- 
piate our sina by hismartyrdom. lor this 
sect Mohammed was the forerunner of Ali, 
and sent to announce the latter's coming 
to the earth. Ali will preside at the lay 
of Judgment, and distribute to mankind 
rewards and punishmenta, 

Il. NSeheikhe.—Thisa sect inaintains the 
idea of the trinity, the divine spirit being 
incarnated first in Mohammed, and 
wardein Ali. The faithful of this aoeond 
ect believe, like those of the first, that All 
isn omniscient, uncreated, eternal. Thetwo 
sects differ in their idens about Mohammed, 
The first sect believes Mohammed to have 
been but asimple mortal, who merited by 
his acta the honor of being the Fororunner 
of All. Th6 second sect regards Meoham 
med as the equal of All. 

Jil. The Moutecherri represent ori ho 
dox Shiitism. According to the helief of 
these, both Mohammed and Ali were cre 
ated like ordinary mortals, and have even 
committed sing; only they deserved, by 
their lite and actions, the divine favor, 
which can, at their desire, grant them om 
niscience, The orthodox Shiite beliaves, 
also, that both Mobamimed and Ali will 
preside at the Day of Judgment, and will 
intercede with God for the pardon of the 
faithful. 
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In youth every influence is -e 
passively 
A® Years pasa on, 


YouTu. 
ceived most 
most easily. 


and wsssinnilatesd 


principles 


becomes fixed and habite formed, wiving 
much power of resistance, but with the 
young this cannot be, First, the parent 
acta for the child, and then the youth acts 
for hbimeelf, forming bia charactor and 
doring his co duct very largely by the 
choice of intimate conspanions, With vt 

he throws off reserve, yields to the 4 
sure of their society, and yradua 

to partake of their mature 1 
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WE PART. 


—_-__ 
BY sheeY 
—_—_—_ 
We part, ay forever, as Fute hath dee reed, 
And doom d me to sever from love end from 
threw 
Hut «till let thy uiemory sometimes ree all, 
In toirth’s emtliing bourse, fond vistonsof me 
Let memory reeall toe as wandering alone 
Over the scenes which thy presence had wind 
dena before 
And the chook: as it facdeth from youth rosy 


telemertes 


May t« the heart « hope and tte gladaess 
are «oer 
Hatob! if remembrance awakens & pang, 
Let the past, like a dream, be effaced Crom 
thy mlnd 
lean bid thee forget mine, If memory patna, 
Oy lenves. with those vistons, one shadow be. 
hind, 
lean bid thee forget toe, andl all lL have borne 
For «a lowe that was fearless, yet hopeless 
and vain, 
Whose dawn wastoo bright, but in clouds to 
eclite 
We part, ay forever ? we meet not again 


A mr 


Sebastian Delpiano. 


ny wm KB Ke 





CHAPTER I. 

+EKBANTIAN DELVPIANO threw down 
\ brush and palette, and retreating a few 
kT) ateps stood surveying critically the 
picture on the easel before him. 

A bright girlish face smiled at bim from 
out of the canvas 4 pretty pink and white 
thing with soft outlines, In the clear 
depths of the biy blue eyes there still lin- 
gered that wondering, almost wistfal, look 
belonging to childbood's innocence, and 
just then to Sebastian's overwrought fancy 
they seemed to be asking & question of 
hima question to which the answer 
would come but too readily. 

And a the painter looked his) brow 
clouded and the sabade of pain deepened 
on bis face. He gavean timpavent shrug 
of his shouldera, “Sebastian, you area 
fool,”’ he muttered; “and knowing it, why 
ean you bot cure yourself of your folly 7?” 

Hie turned from the picture and flung 
himself down on «a great many-hued 
divan, and leaning weerily in the soft 
cushions, shut his eyes. The unveiled 
light streamed down from the great north 
window of the studio on his pale face al- 
most waxen in hue 

The dark soft bair was pushed off the 
high white forehead, furrowed by two 
deep lines between the straight black eye 
brows; the nose was finely modeled with 
sharply-cut nostrils, the mouth hidden by 
a drooping moustache whose ends min- 
gied with the simall, dark, pointed peard. 


Dressed up in doublet and ruff Sebastian | 


could have sat fora portrait of Vandyke 
such as they are fatuilliar to us 


All was still within the great studio; it | 


was inid-«diay, and « southern drowsiness 
made the air heavy A soft breath stirred 


the loaves of the palm tree placed in a | 


big terra cotta jar bear toe open window 
Ou the terrace outside a couple of pigeons 


were sirittiing up and down itn the sun- | 


light cooing to one another noisily; be- 
youd, a backhgeound of mimosa, aloes and 
paltos, and above all the blue sky, of a 
blue #o lntense, so deep in tone, as to put 
to shame the watery pallor of our northern 
foe day skies, 

The walls of the studio were covered 
with studies and sketches of every de 
seription Here an old tisherman, a high 
red cap surmounting bis bushy locks, witb 
keen restlons @yeeselin aswarthy weatbor- 
beaten face, looked suspiciously at you; 


THE SATURDAY 


tion. Within five years his name hed 
became one of those which seem destined 
to be inacribed in geiden letters on the 
pages of art At theend of that time he, 
a young man of thirty, bad received the 
flattering offer of the directorship of the 
Academy—a coveted post—snd had re 
fused it. 

W bat could be the reason of this piece 
of folly? the world wondered; and still 
greater was the wonder when at the same 
time Delpiano suddenly left the city 
which had been the scene of his short. 
lived triumphs and had disappeared no 
one knew whither. 

From time to time, at always longer in- 
tervals, a picture with the well-known 
signature scrawled in the corner bad 
found ita way to Turin, or Rome, or 
Venica, but the critics had shaken their 
heada. 

W here was the old bold touch and strik- 
ing individuality of treatment which 
had characterized the maestro’s previous 
work? Now they boreastamp of feeble- 
neas,«f studied effect, lacking altogether 
the “sacred fire’’ which the great painters 
infuse into their pictures, and makes the 
public not merely see but feel the power 
con veyed in them. 

Sebastian bad flung away the paper in 
which for the first tine he had seen the 
truth about himeel! in black and white, 
though as yet very gradually 6x pressed -- 
regrets tht, evidently owing to some ino 
mentary physical influence, the work of 
the clever artist lacked its usual power of 
OX pression. 

None better than he himself knew that 
he had failed miserably, and be found no 
force left to rouse hinself to combat the 
lethargy of the senses which was creeping 
over him, dulling his insensibility to the 
beauties of nature. Day by day he said to 
himeell, ‘I will make the effort; I will 
paint with the enthusiasm which brought 
ine success,’’ bul it ever remained at the 
thought only. 

Now for the cause of the moral sickness 
from which the painter was suffering, un 
known and unguessed at by all those who 
had been once his friends and companions. 
The person of all others who shouid have 
encouraged him in his work, shared every 
triumph of bis with a heart swelling with 
grateful pride and love, was the one who 
bad been the ruin of his life, bad blighted 
all his highest prospects and condemned 
him to an existence utterly damning to an 
artist's impreasionable nature. 

Mother! That word was the key-note 
which bad struck the minor chord in the 
harmony of the painter's life. Till that 
one fatal day, twenty years before this 
story opens, be had believed his mother 
had died when he was a little toddling 
thing, too young to keep any remembrance 
of her—so his father had told bim. 

As he grew older he noticed the laiter’s 
strange reticence about everything con- 
cerning bis mother, her naine was never 
mentioned, no portrait of her was there to 
recall vividly her presence once in their 
midst; and the boy had wondered and 
longed to hear about her his boyish mind 
loved and reverenced above everything, 
surrounding her image with a halo of wor- 
ship, picturing her to himseif as having 
been adorable in every way. 

He loved to think she might even now 
see him, be allowed to watch over him in 


| some mysterious supernatural way lu 


there « piece of walled garden bright with 


Keranium and Uaming cactus; next ite 
large study of @ storm st s@a, with wild 
tossing Waves sending their spray high 
into the misty gray air, sea and sky 
blended in one ; 

Looking at it you could bave fancied 
you heard the roarot those mighty waves 
and felt (he salt wind fan your cheek with 
ita damp breath, so true to nature was the 
copy of it And Sebastian Delpiano had 
Kained fame by oneof his sea pleces ex- 
hibited fifleen years before, when he was 
but a poor, hard-working, unknown 
student at the Turin Academy of Paint- 
ing. : 

Ky a piece of good luck he bad obtained 
& place for bia picture on the walis of the 
yearly art exhibition held in that city, and 
hai the further yood luck of gaining the 
gold medal wi il, Gtuerging thus at one 
leap from) Obscurity 


it ti ne | 
All the lea K liniian papers mentioned 
his « eee arid phesied ao ts iant 
ful ’ for : 
rulure I K young tal t ke 
ian ha ! { : ' A neasure the pre 


all bis troubles his thoughts weuld = in- 
stinctively fly to her for comfort. Often 
he whispered, ‘Mother, darling, you hear 
me, and understand,” and would feel cou- 
forted by the belief of her invisible pres 
enes near bim. 

Sebastain was then a shy sensitive lad, 
given to dreaming, and incapable of look- 
ing at life in a practical matter-of-fact way. 
With his father he bad po bond of sympa- 
thy; the latter was cold and stern in his 
manner to the boy whom one would have 
said he positively disliked, and caused 
poor Sebastian to shrink sill! further into 
the shell of bis over-sensitive nature. 

Signor Delpiano was professor of as- 
tronomy at the Genoa Observatory. They 
had formerly lived in Venice, and there it 
was that Sebastian’s mother bad died, so 
he had been told. Of those days he had 
no recollection. And so the boy grew up 
with no loving band to train him, no lov 
ing heartin which to contide his childish 
joys and sorrows, hopes and disappoint 
ments, 

If it bad not bean for his painting Nebas 
tian would have been allogether misera- 
ble, bul roaming about with his brush and 
colors by the sea shore the boy spent the 
only bappy bours of his life. He was pas 


sionately fond of the sea, and no small 
wonder wit Ss ever-varying beauty al 
ways before his eyes 

tis father, urged by his triend, who 


EVENING POST. 


noticed Sebastian’s great talent and utter 
unfitness for any career involving applica 
tion or drudgery, reluctantly consented to 
let him study paloting asa profession. The 
evening before he was to leave home for 
Turin to enter the Academy there aa art 
atudent, Signor Delpiano, who had been 
shut up for several hours in his beloved 
observatory, did not come down to supper 
as usual, and the servant sent ty call him 
had returned with a scared face, saying 
that ber master was lying on the floor mo 
tionless, An apoplectic stroke had put an 
end to the astronomer’s unsatisfied re- 
searches after the infinite. 

Asan orphan, alone in the world, with- 
out money or protection to help him, 
Nebatian had entered the battle of life, to 
vanquish or be vanquished; time would 
show. 





CHAPTER II. 

ry\EN years ago exactly, the 20:h day ot 
| March, the same day that Sebastian is 

sitting in the great studio, a worn-out, 
weary man, how different ali had been 
then! It was at a dinner given by his 
friends and brother artists to congratulate 
bias on receiving the offer of the director 
ship of the Academy which had come to 
bim that morning. 

His anawer was, according to custom, 
to be sent in within the space of three 
days, but not a shadow of doubt existed 
about the possibility of his refusing the 
honor offered him. In a few gratetul 
words, and with evident emotion, he had 
accepted the toast, “To our future mas- 
ter,’ drunk with loud acclamations and 
enthusiasm by the company. 

Proud and happy had Delpiano felt 
that evening; he had not worked in vain, 
but had acquired for himself a position 
amongst his fellow men, onein which he 
would be honored, admired and looked 
up to; a pleasant feeling indeed, against 
which the hardest natures are no proof, 
and to one like Sebastian, sensitive as an 
.Kolean harp to the breath which passes 
over it, success is tenfold more precious 
than to those encased in self and callous to 
others. 

His heart,with its great capacity for love 
and devotion, which had found as yet no 
one objecton which to conc-ntrate itself, 
made him the kindest, the most amiable 
of triends. He enjoyed a deserved popu- 
larity amongst his brother artists, who in- 
stead of grudging him his success were 
proud of it. 

And just when he seemed to have 
pushed his way to the front ranks of those 
who march on triumpbant to win fame 
and glory for their own, destiny decreed 
that he should be cut down, that the prize 
almost within his grasp should be flung 
far from bis reacb, and the ranks close 
over him leaving no trace even of where 
his place had been. 

. 7. * * * * 

“Your mother, whom you were taught 
to believe dead, ia here and calls you to 
her; you will not refuse what may be now 
her dying request,”’ 

That was what the little scented paper 
bad contained which aservant had brought 
him at dessert. He looked at the untamil- 
iar handwriting on the delicately-tinted 
note- paper. 

“Some fair enthusiast,’’ be thought, for 
he was accustomed to the admiration paid 
him by the other sex on account of his 
good looks and newly-acquired celebrity. 
With the freedom of italian women in 
such inatters these admirers of his were 
wont to show their sentiments openly, and 
not often to the painter's taste. 

Thus he was about to thrust the note 
iato his pocket unread, when a sudden 
impulse of curiosity made hiui open it ip- 
stead, and having done so the simile on bis 
face vanished leaving it pétritied. He read 
the words over and over again stupidly as 
one dazed trying to grasp the reality ot 
what seemed lo bim as a message from an- 
other world. 

His mother mot dead, but here in this 
very city, and calling bim, ber son, to her! 
W hat was the meaning of it? why had he 
been taugiit to believe her dead ? A terri- 
ble apprehension seized him, a shriuking 
frou: the dawn of truth at last. He sat 
with the paper in his band looking at it as 
if he saw an apparition; his emotion was 
too apparent to escape the notice of bis 
friends; they looked at him curiously, out 
there was thatin his face which checked 
all inquiry. 

They waited anxiously for some ex- 
planation, and now it came in low, un- 
steady tones, unlike Sebastian s own; as 
he spoke he looked straight before him, 
not at bis friends: 

“| have received a message which calls 
me away immediately. | know you will 


pardon my leaving you thus abruptly, my 





friends, and believe bow unwillingly I do 
so, but I must, indeed I must.” 

He had risen while speaking and stood 
now crampling the bit of paper he held 
with nervous excitement. The others 
watching him knew something of grave 
importance had occurred, and were fu'l of 
ready sympathy with their comrade in his 
unknown trouble 

As Sebastian burried down the steps of 
the restaurant ae one in a dream, he still 
hear their kind words ring in bis ear, and 
it was a+ if he had heard them for the last 
time, as if he had been suddenly thrust 
out of the joyous circle of his friends into 
an outer darkness tuil of vague miagiv- 
ings, of feartul pressntiiments, . 





CHAPTER IIL. 
PVE next day Sebastian's answer to the 
[erection committee of the Academy 
was sent in—it was a refusal. Great 
was the consternation it produced; he had 
not even allowed the customary three 
days to iapsa, to consider bis decision. 

What was the meaning of it? When 
the news spread like wildfire amongst his 
frien‘is aoe of them hurried off to his 
lodgiags to seek bia, only to find them 
empty, swept and garnished. 

The landiady witha tlow of eloquence 
and much gesticalation informed them 
that the “Signor had been packing all 
the morning and had ier by the mid-day 
train for Genea. ile was going on a jour- 
ney, he bad told ber, and would probably 
not conie back; bie manner had been very 
strange, she thought, and had trightened 
her, but sne had not dared ask him any 
questions 

That was all she bad to tell. Pursuing 
their search for an explanation of tbeir 
friend’s disappearance, the young men 
next went to the house where Sebastian 
bad his studi». The key toil hung on the 
board in the porter’s lodge, 

Questioned, the man said the Signor had 
been there very eariy that morning and 
had spent ebout half an-hour in the studio; 
when he came down again he had looked 
very pale and agitated, and bad told him, 
the porter, that be was going away for 
some time and he wished nothing in the 
studio touched during his absence, and 
after himself banging up the key, had 
hurried off comme un mato—here the por- 
ter tapped his forehead significantly. 
From that day Turin beheld Sebatian Del- 
piano no more; he was gone, vanished as 
ulterly out ot his old life and its associa- 
tions as if he were already lying in his 
grave. 

. = 7 hal * . 

One evening some weeks later a travel- 
ing carriage, thick!y powdered with the 
white dust of the Corniche road, was 
slowly ascending the steep proimmontory on 
which the littie fishing village of San 
Rocco stands perched. 

The outiines of the tall Campanile and 
irregular, picturesquel y-piied houses were 
sharply defined against the background of 
clear blue aky; ail around, naivre in its 
wild, luxuriant scutbern beauty, unmed- 
died and unspoiled by the “improving’”’ 
hand of gardener er iand agent. 

And what & View as the carriage, tarn- 
ing the last curve o! the road, reached the 
top of the hill! There lay to the westward 
the whole coast line extending to the head- 
land of Villétranche, and beyond in «4 
pinkish hezs the ouilines of the Watereiles 
were dimly visible. 

Succeeding each otber, peak after peak, 
crag upon crag, their r. ck y sides all bathed 
in soft blue shadows, the spurs of the Ap- 
penines descended dowuward to the coast- 
line, their base clothed thickly with olive 
and orange and ai! the fragrant sbrabs ef 
the south. 

The white houses of the towns on the 
coast gleamed dazzling in the setting sun 
—Monacs, Moute Cerio, Mentone, nearer 
Ventiueigiia, with us quaint mediwval 
churcnss and decayed palaces clinging to 
the side of the recky headland; then a 
strip of Mat coast, ihe road on either side 
bordered by dark groves of orange and 
lemon; tLehind the hills rose gently in 
rounded oliveciad slopes, 

{ising out of this wooded plain, the pro- 
wontory of San Roceo stood boldly out 
into the Mediterranean. Here and there 
in the brilliant blue was a patch of a 
lighter shade, showing whare some biil- 
side stream mingied its waters with those 
of (he sea. 

Away on the horizon a white sail or two 
showed against the azure background of 
sky, streaked with rose and amber; and it 
Cameé about that, f scinpated by the magic 


beauty f the spot, Sebastian Delpiano 
Hoee oO make ~ me there, the home 
which was t ® mother’s haven of 
rést, where she was to spend the remaincer 


Of the days allotted her surrounded by her 
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son’s untiring care and devotion. | 

What lay ic his power to do should be 
done to soothe those last days, to soften | 
the remembrance of what had gone before. 
A weary, discontented woman, sick in 
body and mind, moved bya sudden im- 
pulse of a wish for tardy atonement, a 
half-reparation of the wrong done, she had 
sought her son—the son whose cradle sie 
had deserted thirty years before to follow | 
the man who had taken advantage of her 
folly, her selflove, and had tempted her 
away from her husband, whom she bad 
married without love, and who had not 
known how to teach her it during the two 
years of their wedded life. She had found 
itan easy thing then to forget her child, as 
yet too young to fill any place in her life! 

It was betore the time of the commence. 
ment ot the Italian struggle for national 
independence, for a united kingdom. The 
Austrians still held Venice, and one of 
them, a bandsomeé young officer, was quar. 
tered in the professor's house, 

It was the old, old story—the telling of 
it tinished after a few signs, a few burning 
glances, burried confidences secretly ex- 
changed, and then one day she was gone, 
aud her husband said, “Sheis dead,’ and 
set to work to banish every reco lection, 
every trace of her from out of his life and 
that of the son whom he now regarded 
with aversion, and on whose innocent 
head was to fall the curse of his mother’s 
sin, 

Now she had come back to him, beg- 
ging his forgiveness for the irreparable in- 
jury she bad done him, actnated also by 
an unconfessed desire for companionship, 
for escaping from the intolerable sense of | 
insecurity, of the haunting anxiety about 
the future which had taken hold of her | 
since she bad reaiized the fact that her | 
beauty was a thing of the past, and tasted 
the bitterness of the change time brings to 
one such as her. 

And even after he had heard all from | 
her own lips Sebastian had forgeven her 
Whatever reproaches may have risen in 
his heart against her they were silence) 
by the voice of an immense pity at sight of 
her now, 80 weak, so helpless, despised 
and flouted by those who had once fawned 
ou her. She had thrown herself on his 
pity, his pretection. 

“My son,” she said weeping, ‘you will 
not turn away from her whose flesh and | 
blood you are?” 

Quickly Sebastian had taken his resolve 
He wonld not allow her to remain where 
the whole shameful story of her life would 
be sure to transpire, and how could he ex- 
plain satisfactorily the reappearance of a 
mother whose death had been duly regis- 
tered thirty years before ? 

He and she together must find a hiding 
place from the prying eyes of the world 
though it involved the defeat of all bis 
(Sebastian’s) dearest hope, ambitions. It 
was bis plain duty to sacrifices them to his 
mother, The immense capability of devo- 
tion which lay i). hie nature, now called 
for the tirat time into play, enabled him to 
make the sacrifiee without a moment's 
hesitation and with an enthusiasin which 
put all idea of aelf into the background. 

And so the tea years of abnegation bad 
begun. Nursed by him with unceasing | 
devotion bis mother's health had greatly 
toproved. The incurable disease from 
Which she was suffering seemed to have 
received a check for a time. 


the no longer spoke aboul dying, except 
when, with an invalid's irritability, she 
imagined some neglect on the part of her 
80n, Soins trifling omiszion in the loving 
care with which he surrounded her. And 
he, as clearer and clearer grew his insight 
into tne shallow, wholly frivolous nature 
of her whom he had made the idol of his 
thoughts and dreams since earliest child- 
hood, the more intolerable grew the disap- 
polutinent, the impossibility of shutting 
his eyes to the erael truth. 

His soul sickened in the uncongenial 
contact with a nature so wholly opposed 
to his own, and yet this was his mother, 
thé one persen on earth to whom he was 
bound by ties of daty, of filial respect, and 
not for a second would he flinch from the 
tuartyrdom imposed on him though the 
last drop of his beart’s blood were drained 
In the ordeal. 





CHAPTER IV. 
N ten years the whole aspeci of a coast 
| Village on the Riviera ia wont to alter, 
and such was the case with San Rocco. 
The British nomad had found it out, elect 


Ng it for winter quarters, had built his 
usé, had called his friends who in (thelr 
inh had built their houses, and iow a 
*” r ny ’ the irer | 4 
ad raised the prices zea (he piace 

and induced the most enterprising an “ 


| younger sisters all well married. 
| desperately in love with her, and being a 
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| the natives to erect two hotels and several 


modest pensions. 

As yet San Rocco had not aspired to be 
fashionable, but was simply a quiet cheap 
place patronized by families seeking these 
advantages, coupled with a delightful 
climate and unrivaled peautp ot acenery, 


damp of their own country. 

But it was destined to be visited in a 
casual way by fashion in the person of a 
Lady Emily Jones, who, on ber way from 


| Cannes to Florence, chose to perform part | 


of the journey by ~arriage to see the 
beauty of the Corniche road, and bad been 
80 Charmed with San Rocco that, instead 
of only staying one day there, as she had 
intended, she had decided to remain a 
couple of weeks, and the charm of the 
place growing on her bad further de. 
lighted the heart of her hotelkeeper by 
taking on her suite of rooms, occupying 
his whole first floor, for a month longer. 
At once she and her daughter became the 
point de mire of the little colony. 

Miss Ginevra Jones was a blooming 
specimen of the average healthy-bodied, 
frank minded young English girl just 
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his coming of age, which great event Lad 
occurred # month previously, he bad been 
traveling round the globe in charge of a 
tutor. It was, theretore, two years since 
he and Ginevra had met. 

The girl was to be presented at one ot 


| the early drawing-rooms that year, and 
wherein to winter away from the fogs and | 


wore all to turn out as her mother desired, 


_ she would, at the end of ber first season, 





emerged from the schoolroom, but not yet | 


having made her formal entry into society 


| at one of her Majesty's drawing rooms. 


She was an only child and the heiress to 
her fatber’s millions, which he had ac- 
quired during long years of patient in- 
dustry. 

From being an ordinary workinan in an 
iron foundry he had gradually risen to be 
the owner of the largest, ‘he most wealthy 
establishment of the kind, doing a world- 
wide trade, Backed by his riches he had 
ventured timidly into those circles of so 
ciety whose entree the self-made man ever 
burns to achieve. 

Encouraged by the kindness (as he 
deemed it) which met him on all sides, 


pose to the eldest daughter of an impov- 
ished duke in her teenth season with three 
He was 


guileless man was overwhelined with joy 
and amazement at being accepted on the 
spot. 

Well, he had the good taste of soon re- 
moving bimself from the scenes into 


' which bis ambition had transplanted bim 


and whose soil was not one in which his 
simple uneducated nature could te ex 
pected to thrive. He felt the sense of his 
own shortcomings painfully now when 
amongst his wife’s friends, who, since he 
had married, seeined somehow to treat 
him quite differently; where formerly he 
had been flattered and cajoled, he was now 
ignored. But most of all did he feel his 
interiority in the daily contact of his mar 


| ried life, 


To do Lady Emily justice she was al- 


ways kind to bim and a good wile in the | 


most ordinary sense of the word, but feel. 
ing her own superiority so intensély she 
could not help showing it, and reduced 


| 
| 


| 
| 


honest Job toacipher ip his own house | 
and family. She bad shed copious tears | 


at his déath, which occurred two years 


| after their marriage, for sho bad appreci- 


ated his good qualities and touching wor- 
ship of herself. Her tears had soon dried 
though, and she had set to work to enjoy 
life thoroughly, a% a young rich widow 
has plenty of scope for doing. NSbe had 
not remarried, being loth to lose her inde- 
pendence and the £20,000 a year left her, 
which by some sudden inexplicanie fit of 
jealousy Job bad inserted in his will she 
should forfeit if she gave him a successor, 

The years had passed quickly enough 
and now (tinevra was grown up, and an 
all-engrossing interest had entered her 
mother’s lite, that her daughter should 
make one of the most briiliant marriages 
of the day; with her fresh young beauty 
apd ber well known furtune this was no 
unreasonable thing to demand, 

Lady Emily, reviewing in her mind all 
the most eligible partis, had fixed on the 
one she would like tor her daughter, and 
it was a particularly lucky coincidence 
that the young mnan in question was the 
son of ber dearest friend, Lady Saran 
Hope, and having only that year attained 
bis majority had succeeded to the title and 
enormous revenues of his uncle, the late 
Marquess of Ciingeltio. Lady Susan was 
equally ap xious for the marriage. There 


| evil. 


remained only the question of the two 


young people’s acquiescence in the dis- 
' their hearts and bands, As 
played together, quar- 


position of 
cbildren they had 
relied and made it up again, and remained 


fast friends all throughout the progreseive 
stag oe of their deve pu ent 
larry Weilie Was a \ aay-going 
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| tress’s 
| Job Jones had further ventured to pro. | 





become Marcnioness of Cringeltie, Of 
course not a bint was dropped to her of 
this possibility. 

Nothing, Lady Emily justly observed, 
puts two young people more surely 
against each other than the knowledge 
that interfering relatives plan their union. 
She counted solely on those circumstances 
which seemed favorable to the realization 
of her wish—the sympathy existing 
between the young people and her daugh- 
ter’s beauty, which ripened with every 
day and was sufficient to kindle th: fire 
of a feeling warmer than ordinary triend- 
ship in a young woman's beart 

For the present Lady Emily was living 
in anticipation, and enjoying thoroughly 
the pure air, lovely scenery and quiet of 
San Rocco, Like many elderly fashion- 
able ladies she had of late fancied herself 
delicate and requiring peculiar care and 
attention on the part of her surroundings, 
She enjoyed being coddied and having to 
attend to the various rules which her com- 
plaisant London doctor had laid down for 
her to observe. He had found that she 
had a tendency to bronchitis, which of 
course must be immediately checked. So 
whenever Lady Emily was afilicted with 
the common ailment of acold in the head 
she would go to bed, and in ber fear reaily 
work herself up into a teverish state, 
which aggravated her symptoms, 

Possessing a treasure of a maid, an old 
servant Lhoroughly versed in all her mis- 
little weaknesses and fostering 
them, Lady Emily enjoyed the comfort 
of being nursed and waited on to the tull, 
During these attacks of the incipient mal- 
ady threatening her, as she considered, 
and which occurred pretiy trequently 
during their stay at San Rocco owing to 
the draughty condition of the hotel, 
Ginevra was confided to the care of an old 
Kuglish lady staying in the house, She 
had beena triend of Lady Emily's mother 
al some remote period before the latter be- 
came a duchess, and 80 possessed a pass- 
port to the intimacy of the Jones,’ Lady 
Emily’s rule when traveling was never to 
make hotel acquaintances, 

Old Mrs, Vere took # great liking to 
Ginevra trom the first. The girl’s light 
frank manner, free from all self conscious- 
ness, pleased her; she was 80 fresh, #0 im- 
pressionable, everything delighted her so 
intensely. 

“San Kocco is the most beautiful place 
on earth; it is more—it is like what | 
imagine heaven must be; I love it,’’ the 
girl would say enthusiastically. 

[TO BK CONTINUED, | 
i 





MorAL KEvUuOCATION.—Every reflecting 
mind must contemplate and will look 
forward with great interest to the time, 
when moral education shall at least be put 
upon 4 footing with the intellectual, As 
the mind ts continually Operative, of 
course it receives, and incorporates: into 
itself moral principles either right or 
wrong. Weare surrounded with such # 
variety of active influences 
with good cannot reason- 
with 


is not imbued 
ably expect to be uncontaminated 


contaminations of vice, it is necessary to 


7 


Bcientitic and Usetul. 


Oi Bomas.—A man in Bremen haa in- 
vented a kind of ‘toll bombs’ for calming 
the waves, which can be fired a short dia- 
tance. There are small boles in them, al- 
lowing the oil to run out in about an hour. 

Tuk Kinerrornonn —The kinetophone 
is the name decided upon by Thomas A, 
Edison for his latest contrivance. Itis a 
combination of the weil-known kineto- 
scope and the phonograph, and it gives 
sound as well as action. 

PaveR MAKIiNu.--Electric treatment is 
being adopted in Norway for the purpose 
of bleaching pulp. The pulp is placed in 
the chloride solution, the electric current 
turned on, and in from 20 to 40 minutes the 
operation Is said to be completely carried 
out. 

Daiko FLowmRs.—A German chemist 
has found a way of preserving the colors 
of dried flowers, even of delicate poppler, 
Flowers lose their tint» in drying through 
amimoniain the air, The inventor prosses 
his specimens between sheets of paper 
which have previously been saturated with 
a solution of one per cent. of oxalic acid in 
water. 

INKXPENAIVE,—It is sald that the weav- 
ing of threads of aluminium in textile fab 
rics results in @ practically non-oxidizable, 
Inexpensive material that is free from 
chemical action, and can be washed with- 
out fear of injury. It can be applied to 
the finest and heaviest fabrics, as the thi ead 
can be drawn toany degree of thinness, 
and minay be made round or flat, or in any 
shape cou venient for wearing. 


lorp MiLtk —The French industry of 
icing milk is an. original departure in 
tinned commodities, The milk is frozen 
and placed in block form in tips, and on 
the part of the purchaser requires to be 
melted previous to use, Being hermetic- 
ally sealed, the commodity thus iced pre- 
serves iis form until it is required, when a 
minute’s exposure to the sun's rays or to 
the heat of the tire is all that is necessary 
to reduce it to «a liquid condition, 


—_—-— ©.  -<ee 


Farm and lbarden, 


‘Tuk Sow.-—A fat sow in summer should 
not be desired, Keep the sows in fair con- 
dition, and they will give better results as 
breeders, and produce stronger pigs than 
when very fat. 

Wak Days.—During the very warm 
days the toains should be used early in the 
morning, #0 a4 to allow at least two hours 
for restat noon. More work will be secured 
by so doing than by shortening the noon 
reat. 

koop,— No one kind of food ia perfect, 
Even when horses have an abundance of 
timothy hay they will also accept straw 
and cornstalks# as a change of diet, aa well 
a4 keepin better condition from being al- 





| from harining tre@s wiix 


lowed a greater varialy, 
Kanaris..—To provent rabbits and wocus 


together turpen 


l tine and hogs’ lard and apply on the trees, 
| This kills the worma in the tree, keepa the 


that he who | 


| is the 


In order, therefore, to prevent the | 


preoceupy the mind by the careful intro- | 
duction and the faithful cultivation of the | 


elements of virtue, “the moral and religi- 
ousinstruction which is communicated to 
the youthful wemory, which may some- 
times s«!umber, but can never die” It 
may long be unproductive; it unay remain 
for years without giving signs of verifica- 
tion and of an operative influence, and 


yet it may be only waiting for some favor- | 


able and important moment, when it shall 
come forth suddénty and prominently to 
view. Noone, therefore, ought to be dis 
couraged in the discharge of this duty. 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters, and 
thou shalt find it after many days.’’ 
1. G&G. W. 
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Cows. —-A French economist bas been 
figuring up the number of the dairy cows 
in the leading countries of the world, He 


says that there are 6 700,000 cows in France, 


producing 4) 600 OOO galions of milk; In 
the United Kingdom, about 4,000 000 
(germany 4 O84 000 Denmark L.A) CR) 
and in Austria, 4 254,00 I the United 
wd toa LOO 4 T ‘ I we a4 

i< j ‘ ” u 4 hl OWT n 
16 BM) OO. and it Au nila ver i2 the 


eggs from hatching and prevenia the rab- 
bits from gnawing. ‘The lard killa the rab- 
bitand the turpentine killa the worm. 


So.usiciny. —The solubility of manure 


most important point connected 


with it. Itcan never become soluble ua- 
til it has decomposed, and when «# large 
nase Of coarse, bulky tmaterial is eproad 
on the land the farmer will have to wait 
until it bocoues fit 


his crops derive any benefit from such, 


for plant food betore 


Corren 
experimenting upon the effect of copper 
on potato vinés ‘They found that atwo 
per cent, solution of blue vitriol (sulphate 
of copper) in linn6 water, sprinkled on the 
planta, Incroased the amountor# « bioropuyill 


Phe Germans have lately been 


in the leaves, prolonged the lives of the 
leaves and increased the niuciber aud alae 
of the potatoes 

SpeipeKeas.—The beat way to vatrid of the 
small red spiders which are sometimes 
found on the backs Of rose ioaves tn to 
syring® occasionally with #uda of home 


made soap. This is also a remedy for robi- 


dew. The gre6énu worius which are 4s ome- 
tines foundon rome ave ta te tient 
by applying with # syrinyve soap suds in 
which has been placed a tablespoonful of 
keromene Wo the wallor 
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Of Luxury. 

It would by 
dered quite useless and unsophistical to 
begin this article with the sentence— 
‘This is one of the seven deadly sins,”’ 
because they deny that there are any 
sine, it following, if there be no sins, 
that none can be deadly. In men who 
are said to have ascended from the ape 
to what they now are, all animal im- 
pulses must be venial and natural; and 
such & man Or Woman (One sex is quite 
as luxurious as the other) who likes to 
indulge in purple and fine linen, rich 
dinners, line equipages, services of plate, 
and delicate china, is thought rather to 
show breeding and yood taste, 

Luxury, it may be asserted by some, 
is merely sweetness and light; by others, 
love for the Fine Arts; by others again, 
to be culture, a wideness of soul, and 


KOme persons be cunsi- 


expanded sense of pleasure, which gratify | 


the lust of the eye and the pride of life. 
And why should we not enjoy life ? 


We are merely poor creatures of a min- | 


ute. We say these logicians, 
whence we know not, and are hastening 
whither, we are uncertain; let us be as 
comfortable as we can, 


come, 
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age, wherein we press Nature with over- 
weighty burdens.” 

The history of the world exhibits the 
uniform tendency of luxuries to degrade, 
corrupt, and finally to destroy nations. 
Augustus bas earned an immortality of 
praise because he found Rome built of 
clay and brick, and left it of marble; 
but this change from hardihood and 
simplicity to grandeur was but a sign of 
the swift corruption and final fall of 
the conquerors of the world. Hence 
statesmen in every age have endeavored 
to suppress luxury—some by sumptuary 
laws upon retinue, state and dress, some 
by taxes upon luxuries, which are of all 
taxes the most legitimate, and at pres- 
ent by far the heaviest. 

You may, says Adam Smith in effect, 


‘tax the luxuries of the rich or of the 


poor, such as wines, spirits, beer and 
tobacco, tea, coffee and other mild stimu- 
lants, with a positively beneficial effect; 
but if you tax necessities you hurt all. 
Here are his words: ‘*Taxes upon luxu- 


ries have no tendency to raise the price 


of any other commodities except that of 
the commodities taxed. Taxes upon 
necessaries, by raising the wages of 
labor, necessarily tend to raise the price 
of all manufactures, and consequently 
to diminish their sale and consumption. 
Taxes upon luxuries are finally paid by 
the consumers of the commodities taxed. 
Taxes upon necessaries, so far as they 
affect the laboring poor, are finally paid 
by the landlords in the diminished rent 
of their lands, partly by rich consumers, 
whether landlords or others, in the ad- 
vanced price of manufactured goods, 
etc., and must be compensated to the 
poor by a further advancement of wages. 
The middling and superior ranks of 
people, it they understood their own in- 
terest, ought always to oppose all taxes 
upon the necessaries of life, as well as 
all direct taxes upon the wages of 
the laborer.”’ 

This clear and irrefragable statement 
will at once disperse some of the wrong 
ideas that have prevailed as to waste 


and riot being in the end productive of 


Luxury, then, to put a mild construc- | 


tion on it, is “the impulse of the crea- 
ture which enjoys.’’ Animals are luxuri- 
ous. A dog will blind his eyes with de- 
light if you scratch his back or his ear; 
a hog (and the swine is the symbol of 
luxury) delights in wallowing in the 
sun-warmed mud, and puts its foot in 
the trough to secure the wash which it 
delights in, and which it is chemically 
changing into human food; a cat basks 
luxuriously before the tire. All created 
beings have a keen sense of pleasure; 
aud the open and continued gratification 
of this instinct which all men more or 
lesa delight in, whether sensuous or sen- 
sual, isin its abuse luxury. Music, in 
itxelf an innocent enjoyment, may be 
indulyed in till it becomes somewhat of 
a sin. 

At the same time as regards pleasures, 


we must distinguish what is and what. 


on 


is not luxurious, ‘‘lLuxury,’’ says an 


old divine, ‘“‘doth not consist in the in- | 


nocent enjoyment of any of the good 


things which God has created to be re- | 


ceived with thankfulness; but in the 
wasteful abuse of them to vicious pur- 
poses, in & way inconsistent with so- 
briety, justice, or charity,’’-—and we 
may add chastity. 

All manly minds object to luxury. 
“Alexander the Great,’’ says Barrow in 
one of his sermons, “reflecting on his 
friends degenerating into sloth and 
luxury, told them that it was a most 
slavish thing to luxuriate, and a most 
royal thing to labor.’ Dante over- 
whelme the luxurious with the flercest 
torments; and Raleigh, whose grand 
court dresses were covered with pearls 
and gold, and to whom our plain black 


cloth would have seemed the fittest garb 
for a Puritan or a Quaker, had such a 
being then existed, inveighs against the 
iuxury I his age **the exceeding luxur 

ushe e writes of this viuttlonous 


| fuel cheaper. 


good. Bad things do not produce good 
as arule, and luxury is noexception, al- 
though Mandeville in his fable of the 
bees has maintained tha’ private vices 
may be public benetits, and that the 
luxuries of one may benelit many. The 
rich man who goes into the market to 
purchase coal to heat his hot-houses, so 
that he may have strawberries in Janu- 
ary, not only diverts the labor of his 
gardener from producing food in a na- 
tural, and therefore a far more abun- 
dant way, but he outbids the starving 
artisan, who would otherwise get his 
It is much wiser to re- 
gard luxury as the dry-rot of great 
States—a disease from which they can 
hardly ever recover. 

There can also be a luxury of senti- 
ment. We may easily see how danger- 
ous such a feeling is. Some lady novel- 
ists have indulged in such stuff; and 
now and then Dickens delights in the 
luxury of sentimental tears, and loves to 
picture life as filled with a false genial- 
ity; but, as a rule, this country is very 
free from this false and dangerous luxury 
of the heart. Both as regards the heart 
and body, luxury :s a great mistake. It 
is so cnervating that it defeats itself, 

The Sybarite who, sleeping upon rose 
leaves, complained that one was crum- 
pled under him, and kept him awake, 
was as much disturbed as a soldier with 
a pebble in his straw pallet. The wo- 
man who melts at fancied troubles and 
sentimental woes, will turn away from 
real distress. No heart is in truth so 
hard as the luxuriously soft one. All 
extremities are to be shunned; and while 
we blame the ascetic for self-torment- 
ing, we must blame even more him who 
destroys the fibre of his soul by selfish 
overpampering. 

The manly man will enhance his en- 
joyments by curtailing them. True man- 
liness, no less than wisdom, bids us to 
endure 


hardness; and true poetry joins 


with relivion in the exclamation of those 


Midsummer fairies, wh ut 
| 
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fantasy! Fie on lust and luxury !’’ It 
is a fitting end toa play which exposes 
vice and folly—a fit beginning toa 
psalm of life. 





Tue bardest thing is to keep cheerful 
under the little stings that come from 
uncongenial surroundings, the very in- 
significance of which adds to their power 
to annoy, because they cannot be wres- 
tled with and overcome, as in the case 
of larger hurts. Some disagreeable habit 
in one to whom we may owe respect 
and duty, and which is a constant irri- 
tation to our sense of the fitness of 
things, may demand of us a greater 
moral force to keep the spirit serene 
than an absolute wrong committed 
against us. In the one vase endurance 
is all that is possible; in the other we 
may sometimes rightfully fight, and there 
is a world of comfort in the power of ac- 
tion. 


BLEssED be the little children who 
make up so unconsciously for our life- 
disappointments. How many couples, 
mutually unable to hear each other’s 


faults, find solace for their pain in these | 


golden links! ‘These fragile props keep 
them from sinking quite disheartened 
by life’s roadside. How often has a lit- 
tle hand drawn amicably together two 
else unwilling ones, and made them see 
how blessed earth may become in pro- 
nouncing that expressive word—‘‘For- 


give!”’ 


HONEST poverty should rarely be a 
bar to wediock. (rranted that two peo- 









to shame with the song: ‘Fie on sinful | CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPON 


DENTS. 





W. R.—Try what a little ripe fruit taken 
every morning before you eat anything else 
will do. 

8. I.—The art of writing in characters or 


| shorthand was well known to the ancient 





| purposes. 


ple are to exist at all in this world, they | 


can commonly live more cheaply, more 
comfortably, and more purely in one 
home than they can in two separate 
homes, 
honorable and holy marriages have been 


| king known to have built them. 


Tens of thousands of happy, | 


consummated where no ‘‘cards’’ were | 


issued, and no bridal gifts were bestowed 
except an honest hand and a loving 
heart. 


WeE must not flatter ourselves that 
the road to success is any other thap 
earnest diligent, persistent labor. If 
there is any one thing more than an- 
other that is casting a gloom over agri- 
culture, yea, over every industry, it is 
the thought that has taken possession 
of the rising generation that there is no 
dignity in labor; that it is to be shunned; 
that by hook or crook they will get a 
living without work. 


Deceir is the sign of inferiority. It 
runs toward animal conditions of life. 
It is the sign of weakness, In the order 
of nature, that which cannot be done by 
discretion nor by strength, animals do 
by craft or by deceit; and in the lower 
stages of human development deceit is 
common, 








that is past. As little can it grind with 
what is to come. It can grind only with 


what is passing through it. We can 
make no use of time past. As little use 
can we make of time to come. We can 


make use only of the passing moment. 


To do your own work well, whether 
it be for life or death. To help other 
people at theirs when you can, and seek 
to avenge no injury. To be sure you 
obey good laws before you seek to alter 
bad ones. ° 


Passions, like wild horses, when prop- 
erly trained and disciplined, are capable 
of being applied to the noblest purposes, 
but when allowed to have their own 
way they become dangerous in the ex- 
treme. 


WE should practice temperance, if it 
were for nothing else but the very pleas- 
ure of it; it is the glory of a man that 
hath abundance, to live as reason, not 
as appetite directs. 





THE first condition of human good- 
ness is something to love: the second is 


something to hold in reverence 


Greeks. 

ReaperR.—‘*Whom the God loves die 
young” is from Lord Byron; the original idea 
was from Menander. 


B. FLemMMiInae.—We do not know the 
book but you might find out about it by writ- 
ing to Lipptncott & Co., or Peterson & Bros, 
Publishers, Phila., Pa. 

Amix.—The order of the several courses 
at dinner is as follows:—Soup, fish, entremets, 
joints and poultry, game, puddings, pastry, 
jellies, etc. Then ice and dessert. 

Katix D.—The familiar old saying, the 
“rolling stone gathers no moss," is from Mrs, 
Jameson's “Studies.” The quotation com- 
plete is,‘As the rolling stone gathers no moss, 
so the roving heart gathers no affections.” 


L. L. L.—First cousins are persons who, 
not being related as brothers or sisters, yet 
have the same grand parent. Second cousins 
had the same great-grand-parent, and third 
cousins the same great-great-grand parent. 

VuLcCAN.— Yes, it is a fact that the sun’s 
rays do extinguish a fire, because they rarefy 
the air and cause it to flow more slowly into 
the fire, and rarefied air contains less oxygen 
than than the same amount of condensed air. 


Y. 8S. C.—A good varnish for maps and 
pictures is made of Canada balsam and recti- 
fled oil of turpentine in equal parts, mixed. 
Set the bottle containing the mixture in warm 
water and agitate until the solution is perfect. 
Then set ina warm place to settle,and when 
settled pour off the clear varnish for use. 


TEACHER.—The name ‘pyramid’ in 
hierogly phics is abumer,which means “a great 
tomb,” and one of the greatest authorities on 
kyyptology, Muriette Pasha, considers that 
they were all tombs only; but others say that 
they were metrological monuments, or stand- 
ards for all weights and measures; and another 
opinion is that they served for astronomical] 
Uenephes or Ata, of the First 
Dynasty, nentioned by Manetho, was the first 
The “Step- 
Pyramid” @t Sakkarah was erected by him. 
The group there consists of five, including 
the one with aw square summit. That the pyra- 
mids were tombs seems consistent with the 
fuct that they were all situated in a necro- 
polis. 

STaR GazER —Galileo, a native of Pisa, 
and professor of mathematics at the univer- 
sity there and at Padua, was the first construc- 
tor of a telescope available for scientific pur- / 


| poses, by which he discovered Jupiter's satel- 


| lites. 


He was born in the year 1564, and his 
first instrument was completed in 1609. His 
assertion of the earth's motion brought hii 
under the censure of his church, and he was 
immured in the dungeons of the Inquisition 
forayear. He was permitted then to retire 


' to the village of Arcetri, where he died the 
| year that Sir Isaac Newton was born, A. D., 


1642. But telescopes bad been invented about 


| year prior to that of Galileo, by John Lip- 


perhey and Zacharias Jansen, spectacle 
wnukers of Middieburg, and James Metius, of 
Alkmuaer, A, D., 1608, 

ARNOLD.—The principle of the common 
suction pump ts that by the exhausting of the 


| air in the tube the water is relleved from the 


pressure on its surtace, and rises up into the 
vacuum. When the handle is raised the rod 


| or piston is pushed down in the tube towards 


back ugain. 


the wuter, the surface of which may be con- 
siderably below theend of the rod. As the 
rod is pushed down the valve on the end of 
the rod opens and lets the air pass up through 
it. When the handle is next pushed down it 
brings the piston up, and the pressure of the 
air shuts the valve,and the air cannot get 
In the lower part of the pump is 


: ; ‘another valve, which opens as the piston 
THE mill cannot grind with the water | 





moves upward by the pressure of the air on 
the surface of the water, outside the tube, and 
the water passes upward through it. When 
the handle is again raised the upper valve 
opens and the lower one closes. This process 
coutinues until the piston goes through the 
water which has thus been raised, and the 
closing of the upper valve brings the water 
up toand out of the spout. 


G. A.—It is impossible to give any com- 
plete conception of the philosophy of Sweden- 
borg in a few lines. He believed that the Last 
Judgment took place in the year 1757 in the 
world of spirits, that he was a priveleged 
spectator, and that a new era then commenced 
with the Church of the New Jerusalem men. 
tioned in the Revelation. TheSwedenborgian 
Church, or the Church of the New Jerusalem 
—which did not exist during Swedenborg's 
life—is founded on this idea. Swedenborg 
held that there are three heavens, life in 
which corresponds in many respects to life on 
earth; and there are three hells, with an in- 
termediate state where the good lose their 
faults in preparation for heaven, and the bad 
their semblances of goodness in preparation 
for hell. His idea of God wasa kind of Pan- 
theism. All life is God, whether good or bad. 
To people of a practical and unimaginative 
frame of mind, many of Swedenborg’'s visions 
will appear sheer nonsense; to others, who are 
easily unsettled by strange and mystic teach- 
ings, they will give scope for the wildest 
flights of imagination; to readers who can 
separate poetry from the fact and appreciate 
gleams of truth in the midst of the wildest 
pyrotechnics of mysticism, there is a great 


of mzht in Swedenbord'’s 


leu suggestive th 


works 
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A SACRIFICE. 


BY F. 4. 


—— 





You tell me that my love will! fly, 
And seek a fancy new; 

You tell me that he lives a lie, 
But I'll believe him true. 

Women will trust, and men deceive— 
Alas, twas ever so— 

But in his honor I'll believe, 
Though faith should end in woe. 


If he be true, no dark conceit 
Should taint my cup of joy— 

No whisperings vile to mar my sweet 
Content without alloy. 

Then come what may I'll banish doubt, 
And should he fickle prove, 

I'll mourn not tf my lite goes out 
A sucrifice to love. 


Lost in the Mist. 


BY F. L. H. 











AM in the proud position of being the 
only girl in a family of six. 

1 don’t know if all girls will envy me, 
put sincerely I think that my lotisa happy 
one. 

My brothers are ail older than myself; 
indeed, some of them were almost grown 
up when I was quite a baby, and they have 
always made me a great pet. 

I suppose | am rather spoiled, and | 
know I talk slang sometimes, and do all 
sorts of boyish things; but, as I say to 
mother how can I possibly help it? She 
and father shake their heads at me, but | 
promise them to settle down into a proper, 
respectable lady-like person when | am 
thirty, if only they will let me enjoy my- 
self with the boys until then. We live in 
a town house, with a big garden and a 
tennis court, and the river is not far off, so 
that we get plenty of boating. 

In the winter there is skating, and we go 
to all the dances in the neighborhood, and 
get up theatricals, which are the greatest 
fun in the world. But I don’t want you to 
think we are all utterly frivolous, and 
bent only on amusing ourselves, 

It is not so, | can assure you. 

We belong to a philhbarmonic society, 
and meet every week to practise for our 
concerts. Wego to lectures in the town 
hall, and don’t shirk the examinations 
afterwards; and last summer three of us 
went to Oxford as University Extension 
students, and didn’t we enjoy it? 

I ara obliged to tell you all this, because 
when you see how energetic we all are 
you will understand the boys’ astonish- 
ment at my sudden collapse. I have never 
had a day’s illness worth speaking of in 
my life, and my break down was all the 
fault of that horrid influenza! Every one 
in the town had it during the spring, so 
how could we escape ? 

Inursed mother, and all the rest, and 
flattered myself that I was quite infection 
proof. 

And then, weeks after, when we had al- 
most forgotten it, | began to feel awfully 
queer. Well, I needn’t describe the symp- 
toms; I daresay most of you know bow 
extremely pleasant they are! But the 
worse of it was, I couldn’t get well; and 
there I waa, creeping about like a lame cat, 
finding life a burden and everybody a 
bore, 

Nigel wanted me to take a class of boys 


in his school, and to look after ois old wo- | 


men (he isaclergyman). Bernard could 
not sing if I were not there to play his ac- 
companiments. Boband Ted and Denis 
were for ever asking me to do something 
or other for them. Mother needed me ina 
thousand ways, and I only sat and moped, 
and felt cross and miserable without know- 
ing why. I could not shake off the heavy 
depression which lay upon me, and instead 


of being the sunbeam of the house, as the | 


boys had sometimes called me, I must 
have been like a very dark cloud, or an 
éxtremely wet blanket! 


And then the summer began to get hot, | 


and the town house seemed stuffy and un- 
bearable. Ted and Denis tried to persuade 
mé that the airon the river waa what I 
wanted, and their astonishment was great 
when I preferred remaining at home. 
‘“She’s awfully changed,”’ I overheard 
One say to the other afterwards; ‘‘I never 
knew her so unreasonable. Do you think 
It possible’ (this in a very awestruck 
Voice) “that she can be in love ?” 
‘“Nonsense,’”’ was the energetic reply; 
“Frances is much too sensible for that sort 
of thimg.”’ 
{ could not help laughing a little, as I 
sat there in the shady drawing-room. 
“That sort of thing’ has certainly not 
Crossed my path yet, and I have never 
et anybody who could be dearer 
than my own dear brothers. 


Ine 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


1 was sitting in the twilight a few days 
later, when father came in with an open 
letter in his hand. 

“Frances,” he said, “how long would it 
take you to pack a portmanteau and start 
for Dartmoor ?”’ 

“Quarter of an hour,” I said, opening 
my eyes wide. “What do you mean, 

| daddy ?”’ 
| “I have been talking with Dr. Fanshawe 


the sun is there, and crag and heath and 
height and hollow are beautiful once more! 

I should like to write a great deal more 
about Chagford: the joyous river rushing 
along under the trees in the valley, the 
picturesque old mill, Fingle Bridge, the 
Gidleigh rocks with their mysterious stone 
avenues and rock basins; but I am afraid 


| Mr. Editor will be getting impatient, and 


| 


| about you, my dear, and he says you are | 


| to go away atonce. You need change, a 
| bracing sir, moorland air especially. 1 
wrote to Chagford about lodgings, and got 
the reply to-night. There are two or three 
rooms to spare, luckily, for the whole place 
seems full. If you are ready to go, 1 will 
telegraph to secure them at once.”’ 

“But 1 am not to go alone, | suppose,” | 
inquired, astonished at the suddenness of 
the proposition. 

‘I should like to have gone with you 
myself,’’ said my father, “but I can’t get 
away just now. Bernard says he will be 
delighted to take care of you, and I dare- 
say some of the other boys will join you 
later. You are not to come back here un- 
til the weather is cooler and you are quite 
stronger.’’ 

So it was decreed with little demur on 
my part. I had come to the stage when I 
didn’t care what happened to me. I felt 
as if I should never get back the old happy 
health and spirits again. But my brothers’ 
enthusiasm about the “tors” and the trout 


in spite of yourself. 

None of us had ever visited Dartmoor, 
but Bernard went out immediately and 
| bought maps and guide-books, au@ studied 
the subject thoroughly. 

Bob and Denis determined to have a 
walking tour, and explore the whole dis- 
tric. They arranged to start indepen- 
dently of us, but to meet us somewhere on 
the way. 

So it came to pass that Bernard and I set 
off, two days later, with as little luggage as 
possible. We had to go down to Newton, 
then change for Moreton-Hampstead, and 
then drive some miles to our destination, 
so that our jouruey was a long one, and I 
was dreadfully tired when we arrived. 

But evening was lovely, and the peace 
| and freshness were very charming aftor 

the dust and noise of traveling. 

I think the two things which first strike 
a visitor on coming to this little town are 
the abundance of its whitewash. and the 
mellow beauty of its thatched roofs. 
Every available wall is whitewashed, and 
the winding streets dazzie you with their 
obstructive cleanliness, Not underfoot 
though, for the mud is obstructive too, 
and the fine rain which drifts down 
from the hills is too gentle to wash it 
away. 

But the thatch! That is a real delight to 
an artist’s eye. Thick, softand rich, like 
velvet pile, with every shade of green and 
brown and russet melting one into the 
otber. Moss roofs they should be called, 
rather than thatched ones, 





| the fury of the winter storms, and it creeps 
and clings and covers lovingly every 
| available surface with its soft mantle. 


streams, and the hut-circles, infected me | 








The Dartmoor moss excels any other | 
that | have seen, It seems to pity the great | 
boulders and the stunted trees, 6x posed to | 


I have not come to our “adventure’’ yet, 


so | must hurry on. 

Everybody said we did right in coming 
to Chagtord first, and getting a mild taste 
of moorland air, before we ventured quite 
upon the moor itself. The air is perfectly 
delicious, and I began to feel better directly 
I breathed it, but for some people it is too 
strong, and the continual breezes on the 
heights may be too tatiguing at first. 

We stayed a week in the quaint little 
Village and found the reading-room a moat 
agrecabie refuge on the one wet day with 
which we were favored; and then we set 
off once more, behind a sturdy little Dart- 
moor pony, and made our way to Oke 
hampton, At the end of the next week 
we had got down to Tavistock, and instead 
of skirting the moor, as hitherto, we deter. 
mined to strike across it and pay a visit to 
Princetown, By this time I had nearly 
shaken off all the ill-eftecta of influenza; 
indeed I don’t think any one could be iil 
or low spirited long on Dartmoor. The 
“champagne atmosphere” makes one feel, 
mentally and bodily, as buoyant asacork! 
It was August now, and a spell of hot wea- 
ther bad setin. I wish I were good at de- 
scribing scenery and | could make my 


| readers see what we saw in those long 


summer days, 

Cloudiess skies were not ours by any 
means, for, being so high up, we were often 
enveloped in clouds, and quite shut out 
from the world below, but when they 
drifted by, how beautiful it was! What 
azure distances, and purple hollows, and 
dark-browed tors, rising one behind the 
other; whatsudden streaks of sil veramong 
the heather, where the baby streams 
awoke, and danced and sparkled on their 
way to the valleys below; what gleams of 
gold where the gorse burst into bloom 
among the granite rocks! Freedom and 
space and solitude everywhere, and we 
two, with nothing to trouble or disturb ua, 
I forgot all my depression, and told HKer- 
nard that | really thought | was the hap- 
piest girl in the world. 

After a short stay at Tavistock we hired 
a little carriage and drove to Merrivale to 
see the famous antiquities, We had our 
luggage with us, and | persuaded Bernard 
to let it go on by road to Princetown, while 
we followed later, across the heath. The 
driver assured us that we could 
our way, and left us to eat our luncheon 
among the solemn old stones that had been 
set up in the days before history began. 

No one disturbed our solitude, only now 


and then a few sheep came and looked | 
| suspiciously at us, as if they thought we 


bad no business to be there. 
After resting half-an-hour, I 
we should ascend ator ata 
for the sake of the view trom its sumuinit 
Bernard was afraid the climb would be too 


proposed 


| much fur me, as I had already walked 


The stone hedges themselves are astudy | 


| worth attention. (ireat irregular 
of gray moorstone, piled carelessly one on 


with vegetation. White lichen on 
boulder, golden on that: here on @ narrow 
ledge a tairy banqneting table of silver 
gray cups, there an emerald cushion from 
which stand up pale drooping heads of 
| green on thread-iike sta'ks. Now 4 cluster 
| of flat round leaves, which the children 
love to play with, calling them money, 
then a growth of small-leaved delicatel y- 
veined ivy, .which at a little distance 
might almost be mistaken for carved rock 
itself, so closely does it cling to the gray 
' surface. 

Bernard wasin raptures over the mosses, 
and so was J, though | am notas much of 
a botanist as he is. It is very very solitary 
| on those narrow roads, that wind up and 
| down among the bills. We walked miles, 
| sometimes without meeting a single crea- 
' ture. Overhead, perhaps a lark would 
sing, and the rusb of a rapid torrent come 
up from below. 

As you mounted, what a panorama un- 
folded itself. The gray Chagford Tower, 
with its white houses gathered closely 
round it, the green slopes running down 
to the valley, the wooda filling in the back 


ground, and all around the great tors, be 
tween which lay glimpses of sunlit dis 
tance, misty and dreamlike. Perhaps the 


day bas beer reiny You almost shiver at 
the wild dreariness of thom frowning ram 
tl 
narte: when lo! the clouds drift by, and 
i 


biocks | 


top of anotber, and filled at every cranny | 
this | 
| enough yet to make the 
| walking, and we werea long time getting 


some distance in our explorations, but I 
felt equal to anything that day, #0 wesoon 
set off, stopping often as we ascended to 
refresh ourselves with the whortloberries, 
which grew thickly all the summer over 
the moor. 

The fine weather had not continued long 
bogs pleasant 


to the summit We had scarcely per 
ceive, a4 we mounted, how the sky had be- 
come overcast, but when we reached the 
top, expecting to see a wide and beautiful 
landscape spread beneath us, we found 
everything enveloped in mist, white 
wreaths of which were floating round us, 
every moment increasing in deasity, 

“| say,’ said Bernard, ‘this will never 
do! These fogs last for hours sometimes. 
We must get down to the road, Frances, a4 
fast as we can.”’ 

“That will be easy 6nough,’' I said light- 
ly, “only I must rest a few momenta first, 
for I haven't any breath ieft.”’ 

So we sat down under the shelter of the 
tor, in silence, and the white imnists rolled 
and curled, and foldéd themselves closer 
about us, till my eyes grow quite misty loo 
from watching them, 

Bernard looked rather grave when we 


got up at last to descend. “You #6@,’’ he 
said, “if we get down on the wrong side of 
the bill, we shan’t be able to find the road 
and we may wander miles outof our way 
| was more confident. I thought Ir 
membered 4e Vera andtmarks wh 
would guide us, and | 
heip ine 

though (the (nap 4! ww aie a 


not miss | 


little distance | 
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streams and bridges, the wist prevented 
our seeing the realities, and we stumbied 
on down the slope, not knowing what 
direction we were taking. 

Several times we got into boggy places, 
and had to retrace our steps, and when we 
arrived atlength on more level ground, 
we could not find a vestige of road or track. 
We were wandering now on a bare stretch 
of moorland. Dimly the huge scattered 
stones loomed through the obscarity. 
There was not even a sheep to be seen 
here, and no trace of human habitation, 
and [ fully realized now that our position 
wasan uncomfortable one, 

Quite laterly I had seen in the papers an 
acoount of two «mall boys, gathering 
whortleberries, who had lost their way in 
a mist, and were found in a miserabie con- 
dition, after spending a whole nighton the 
moor, and I did not like the prospect be 
fore us, 

I was getting very tired too, for by this 
this time we bad been on our feet for hours, 
and I could see that Bernard looked at me 
anxiously. At last we came to rinsing 
ground once more, There was a littie 
protection here under the rocks, from the 
wetting mist, and he persuaded me to sit 
down and reat while be went farther, pro- 
inising faithfully not to venture beyond 
ear-ahot, 

He gave me a whistle, and told me to 
use it at intervals, so that he could not lose 
my whereabouts 

It was very dreary all alone there. My 
boots were soaked and stained brown with 
the peaty water, and | felt altogether drag- 
gied and uncomfortable. 

I began to examine the stones strewn 
around me with a critical eye, speculating 
as to how we could manage to spend a 
night under their shelter. 

Every now and then Bernard whistled 
cheerily, and | replied to him. The wind 
moaned dismally up bere, and | shivered 
in spite of my serge dress It was hard to 
believe that down in the valleys the sun 
was inost probably shining brilliantly at 
this very moment. Sudouenly, | was aware 
that some One was near me. It could not 
be Bernard, for! had just heard his distant 
signal, I started up and peered about me, 
Something bad certainly moved among 
the stones, I don’t know what I dreaded, 
but certainly I did feel afraid, and my fears 
were not by any means allayed w' en there 
stood before me the figure of a man! A 
rough unshaven face he had; bis garments 
were torn and dishevelled, and altogether 
|} he was not # reassuring object to look 
| upon. 
| | returned his stare as boldly as I could, 
| while all sorte of sorta of storion of ‘wild 
men” and escaped lunatics fitted through 
my remembrance. 

“Gotany money with you, my pretty 
| dear ?” said the man, coming very close to 
me, 

My only answer wasto whistle loudly, 
and Bernard's reply sounded faintly In the 
distance, 

“He won't come back ina hurry,” sald 
the man, “there's bogs down there an’ll 
| hold him fast tora bit, while we does our 

business,’’ 

“Are they dangerous boga?’ 1 inquired 
anxiously, iny foars for Bernard's safoty 
| being instantly aroused, 

“Awkwardish'’ said the man, withagrin; 
' “buat never mind your sweetheart for a mi- 

nute, just hand over your little purse to 
more in need of it 











mé, my dear, for I'm 
than you.”’ 

As he stretched out bis band I suddenty 
perceived that his garments bore the broad 
arrow printed in every direction, though 
the rents had evidently been arranged to 
to hide them a4 much as possible, 

He had a severe cut, too, upon his wrist, 
from which the blood was flowing freely. 

Now | krew what he was, An #ecaped 


convict from the great prison at Prince- 


town! 
I think he must have seen that I had 
discovered him, tor he Immediately 


dropped his voice ton whining key. 

“Toma innocent man, my dear, as have 
been shutup in prison by a cruel mistake. 
You couldo’'t be so heard-hearted as to re 
fuse me «few coppers to help me to get 
home to my wite and kids?’ 

Again | whistled, and again Bernard an- 
What « long time he was 
away!and what ought l todo? Would it 
be very wrong to aid this man's escape? I 


swered m6 


had always had intense sympathy with 
prisoners and captives since, when quite a 
tiny child, | had been shut up by accident 
inacellar by one of the boys, and had 
made up my mind ] wan to be left there to 
die 
Iteould st natter if ave him a few 
eh ‘ + a 
was al - id ne6 instar 
saw it ® mace “4% ‘ a) ae re a 
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time to resist, Itiwas tn his bands. 

“Five, «ix, seven sbillings,” he said, 
greedily ingerlog the contents, ‘no gold. 
H'm, that’s not much! Sure you've got 
nothing else?" 

He looked me up and down eagerly, but 
I bad no brooch on, and I bad fortunately 
lent my wateb to Bernard as hia bad met 
with an accident 

He emptied the purse into his pocket, 
and returned it to me, while I stood help 
leasly staring at bir. 

“And now,” he said, coming still nearer 
and taking toe by the arm, “you mnust pro 
mise not to betray me! Not to tell a single 
creature that you've seen Ine, Dot even 
your sweetheart down there. Will you 
promise?” 

I hewitated. 

“It you don't,” he said, and his eyes 
glared mavagely into mine, “I'll go down 
and lead bim into the middle of the bog, 
where be can't get out, and leave bim 
there. I know what a Dartmoor bog is 
pretty well, I can tell you, and you'll 
never see him no more!" 

“] will promise not to tell,” I said, after 
a moment's pause, for I felt like a reed in 
bis strong grasp. “I will promise if you 
will show me the way back to Prin«e- 
town?" 

‘In ita bargain 7" be asked, 

“You,"’ | answered, wondering what 
Kernard would think of me, 

“Then keep to this sheep track, see?" 
and he showed mea faint pathway which 
had quite escaped my notice; “go on ove: 
the next bill, and you'll get to the railway, 
follow thatand you're all right. Now | 
must be off, Pity you're nota bit taller, 
or we might have changed clothes,” He | 
looked at me with a disagreeable laugh, 
and for the first time in my life | rejoiced 
in my *mallness of stature, 

Then be turned to go, but paused a mo 


ment with an exclamation of pain to re 
adjust bis torn shirt sleeve over the 
wounded arin, 

And now | suppose [| perpetrated an- 


other foolish thing. I had attended am 
bulance lectures, and was rather proud of 
my skill in bandaging the various cut and 
bruises which my brothers frequently 
brought to me for treatment. Tcould not 
bear to see hin (though he had robbed me 
and treated ine rudely) go away withsuch 
a wound uncared tor, 

“Let me bind up your wrist,’ I said; ‘I 
understand how to do it, and it ought not 
to be left bleeding like that’? You should 
have seen the expression of his face: 
amazement and incredulity were depicted 
on every feature. | bastily drew out iy 
pocket handkerchief, wetted it in a little 
pool, which lay atthe base of one of the 
rocks, and approached him, He seemed to 
get quite shy all of a sudden, but held out 
his arm in silence. I bad taken off my | 
gloves, and a# | attended to bis hurt I 
could not belp noticing how a little ring I 
wore (father’s last Christmas present) 
twinkled and flashed in the uncertain 
light. | wondered if he would notice it too, 
But if he did he said nothing. My banda- 
kerchief was very small, and [| needed 
womething eise to keep it in its place, 
Round my neck | had a silk one, which 
Bob bad brought ine from London—white 
with ared border. It was his taste, not 
nine T must tell you, but | often wore it, 
so as Dotto hurt his feelings. I took this 
off, and with its ald made a very neat job 
of the affair. 

There,” Lsaid, with an air of satisfac 
tion, “doesa'’t that feel more comforiable?”’ | 

I got no answer, only asortof grunt. He 
moved a few yards off, then suddenly he 
came back to me. 

“It beats all,"’ he said; “I can't make it 
out, I don't know what to say to you, 
miss, Don't think too hardly of me; you 
shall have your money back some day." 

And | verily believe there were tears in 
the bold reckless eyes. He was gone be- 
fore | could reply, and I heard him speed- 
ing rapidly away down the hill side over 
the springing heather. 

Ieank down upon @& moss-grown rock 
with « tremendous sense of relief, my arm 
even now aching from the energy of his 
krasp. But 1 could not feel easy until 
Kernard returned, and onee more 1 whist- 
led loudly. 

This time there was no reply. 





bim 





Agaiv and again I gave the signal, but 
the wind took it up and carried it away | 
into the mist; and out of the dimness and | 
uncertainty no echo returned to me, 

Was it true that there were bogs down 
there, and (hat my brother had got stuck 
in one? Foraught | knew we might be 


near the famous Fox Tor Mire, which was 


reputed to be capable of swallowing a 
whole regiment of cavalry and showing 
bo wig 

lb, Herna Bernard Why did iet 
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you go? Better to have endured cold and 
hunger a few hours together, than run the 
risk of such a terrible catastrophe. The 
moments seemed like years tome. I stum- 
bled about among the stones. I climbed 
to the top of the Tor, where the great 
masses of granite were piled on oné an- 
other, like gigantic masonry; I blew ty 
whistle coaselosaly—No reply! Only the 
mist grow denser and more bew laering, 
till | felt as it it would choke me. I was 
getting soaked through, besides, and | 
knew that the evening must be fast ap- 
proaching. 

| pictured Bernard sinking in the hide 
ous black peat bog; struggling, panting— 
while | was powerless to belp him. Obfit 
was too horrible; | could not bear it, Rais 
ing my voice to its utmost, | called him, 
‘Bernard, Bernard!" Was it fancy, or did 
| hear, far and faint, an answer? Trewm- 
bling with hope, I put the whistle to my 
lips, and blew # long, sbrill, imploring 
blast. Yes, there could be no doubt about 
it, some one replied. 

I don't know what my brothers would 
have said to see the tears tha! ran down 
my face then. I never tell Bernard of 
them, you may be sure, I continued 
whistling until be appears, then with a 
senseof unutlerable thankfulness [ sprang 
to meet him 

“Ob, Bernard, 
fully! 
ing me?” 

He looked penitent. 

“1 did, moat of the time,’’ be replied, 
“bat | came to a little stream, and I 
thougbtif [ followed it, it must lead to the 
valioy at last, and possibly run into the 
river, near the road. And sol tracked it 
on over #0 far, and knowing I should get 
back all right, I wenta bit further than 1 


you frightened ine aw- 
Why didn't you keep on answer- 


| intended, Poor Frances ! Were you dread- 
| fully seared ? You look as if you bad seen 
| 


a ghost. But never mind. I know my 
way to that stream now, and | think if we 
follow it down, we shall do better than 
atauving up here. Any way, there isa cosy 
little hollow half way down, where we 
should be quite sheltered if we have to stay 
the night. Come along.” 

Here was a dilemma! The convict had 
pointed in quite an oppcsite direction, By 


following his instructions we should soon | 


come (to the railway, and be safe; by going 
where Bernard wished, we were striking 
out once more into # pathless waste. And 
yet, there was iy promise; | could not be- 
tray ny informant. 

“Ob, Beroard,’’ Ll said desperately, “do 
let's go this way; I’m sure it inust lead to 
Princetown, and I am so tired,’’ 

“But ove can’t be sure of anything in 


really am afraid to venture with you into 
places | haven't explored, 
low IL have found isn’t at all a bad place, 
Frances, for spending the night.” 

“Oh, but | can’t bear to think of being 
out of doors all night,’’ I exclamed eagerly; 
“it would be awfully bad for me, Bernard. 
Do let's go ona little further, just down 
this hill and over the next. You'll see we 
shall come to the railway before long."’ 

“T hope you may beright,”’ said Bernard 
doubtfully. “Il wish with all my heart | 
had never brought you here.”’ 

l am afraid | made him quiteangry with 
me at last for insisting upon having my 
own way, and if T had been quite certain 
of his feelings on the subject, I believe | 
should have broken my promise, and told 
of the information I had 
pectedly received. Kut I was afraid thdt 
he would feel himnself constrained to give 
a tull account of the adventure to the pri 
son authorities; and though tne convict 
was undoubted!y a bad character, I was 
pitiful enough to wish him to escape. Be- 
sides which, | felt I had been weak in the 
money partof the transaction, and I did 
not feel inclined to be laughed at. You 
see, with a number of brothers one has to 
expect a great deal of chaff. 

“Very well,” said Bernard, at last, “have 
your own way, only don’t blame me if we 


sO UNGX 


| get intoa bog.”’ 


“Come on,’ was iny reply, as 1 stepped 
out cheerily again; “down this hill, and 
over the next, and you'll come to the rail- 
way.”’ 

I believe Bernard thought | was gifted 
with second sight, for when we were down 
in the valley at the bottom, picking our 
way among the wet oss and tufts of cot- 
ton grass, we beard a dull rumble as of 


| thunder above our heads, and the uyp-train 


went by invisibly, along the shoulder of 
the opposite tor. The sound gave up freab 
courage, and we torgot all 
Up anda up 
dripping 
forta, now that 


Our a0 xe1eLies 


we clambered, panting and 


but ready (o laugh at all discom 


ROR war nearly 


reached 


liurrah ! cried Bernard, as he camet 


siderable anxiety. = I 


, likely to be. 
| State of excilementabout an escaped con- 
this horrible mist,’’ said Bernard, “and 1 | 


This little hol. | 
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an iron railing, and saw the railroad in 


front of him. “You were rignt after all, 
little one; I shall believe in you for ever 
after this; you’re a regulor ‘Pathfinder !’”’ 

I was guiltily silent at this compliment, 
which I did not deserve, and we climbed 
over the railings and got on to the line. 

It was not difficult to know which direc- 
tion to take, for it was a gradual ascent all 
the way to Princetown, and we stepped 


along gaily. After standing aside once to | 


let the down train rush by, we knew we 
were safe for some hours, till the last mail 
should come up from Plymouth. The 
darkness was increasing, but that signified 
little, as it was impossible to miss the road. 
But presently, I began to fer i so tired that 
I could hardly drag one foot after another. 

Bernard helped me all be could, and 
comforted me with thé assurance that we 
muat soon be there now; and still on and 
on we went, till I felt as if we were in some 
hideous nightmare, which was going on 
for ever. 

Bernard himself grew puzzled at last. 

“T can’t understand it,’’ he said; ‘it 
seeins as if we had walked rniles, and yet 
got back to the same place again. | hope 
we «re not ‘pixy-led,’ ”’ 

{ laughed at the suggestion. 

“You had better turn your coat inside- 


out,” | said, “the pixies can’t do any barm | 


to you then,”’ 

But not being a Devonsbire wan, Ber 
nard denied the use of the charm, and the 
very existence of pixies either, and we re- 
lapsed into solemn silence, 

“Cheer up,” said iny brother at last, ‘I 


think I gee a light; we must be getting | 


near the station.’”’ 
I was too weary even to rejoice, 
stumbled on, ciinging to his arma. 


but 
Yos, it 


was the station, and a fow steps furtber | 
brought us to our comfortable quarters, | 


where our non arrival had occasioned cou- 
anything more of that evening. |! 


hot drink, but I knew 
woke twelve hours latur to find the sun- 


light streaming into my room, and thie | 
wide 6xpanseof moorland stretcbing’away | 


for miles into clear bl. e distance outside 
my window. 

The tog had entirely disappeared, and 
the events of yesterday seemed likea grue 
some dream. But I was not destined soon 
to forgetthem, To my astonishinent, when 
I descended to a very late breakfast, | 
found Bob and Denis just arrived. They 
had slept at Two Bridges, and walked up 
this morning, knowing where we were 
They were in a tremendous 


viet, and I had to drink boiling cottee to 
hide my confusion. 

It seeins that on the previous day, while 
walking across the moor from Ashburton, 
they had met parties of warders oul search- 
ing for a missing prisoner, and had joined 
in the search until the increasing thickness 
of the mist obliged them to forbear, 

“Do you know if the warders got bim 
afterwards,’’ | inquired anxiously. 

“Yos,’’ said Bob, “he was caught this 
morning. Denis and I saw all the tun. He 
was hiding in « plantation, waiting for his 
friends, the warders imagine. Such a chases 
ashe gavethem. It was grand!” 

‘Poor fellow,’’ L said, involuntarily. 

“He was the worst character in the pri- 
son,”’ said Denis, looking severely at me, 
as if ] ought not to have said it; “this isthe 
third time be has tried to escape. He cut 
himself badly getting over a wall, but he 
inust have met with some one to help him, 
for his arm was bandaged quite scientifi- 
cally, and there was money in his 
pocket.”’ 

Oh! what a dreadful thing itis to have 
& speaking countenance. Mine betrayed 


meé atonce! The boys pounced on ine like 


hawks. 

“You know something about it, Fran- 
ces?" 

“How could she?’ asked Bernard inno- 
cently: “the man only escaped yesterday, 
and Frances and | were wandering in a 


hardly remember | 
have al 
vague notion that I had some supper anda | 
po more until 1 | 








day,’’ he said, ‘‘ex pect for a quarter-of-an- 
hour, when she rested while I went to ex- 
plore,” 

But the boys would not cease their tor- 
menting, and at last it allcame out. I did 
not scruple to tell the story now, as the 
poor prisoner had been retaken. I was 
not wrong, however, in surmising that I 
should be laughed at. I thought they 
would never stop chaffing me. The pic- 
tures they drew were certainly ludicrous, 
and there was something very absurd in 
the idea of one member of the family do- 
ing all she could to aid an escape, while 
the otners were equally strenuvus in their 
efforts to effect a capture. 

‘‘Well,’’ | said at last, ‘‘there’s one thing 
to be said in bisfavor. He did tell us the 
right way to Princetown. If he had mis- 
directed us we should have been out all 
night.” 

“He must have been hidden among the 
rocks when we came there,’”’ said Bernard, 
“and when | left you alone, he made the 
best of bis opportunity. I see by looking 
at the map that the line takes a sort of 
curve, almost a loop, round one of the tors. 
if we had only known it, we might have 
saved at least four miles by cutting across 
country, and joining the railroad again, 
instead of following it all the way.’’ 

“But you had better keep your share of 
the story as dark as you can,” he added; 
“for the penalties for assisting prisoners to 
Kot away are very heavy.” 

This fact had its bright side for me, as it 
kept my irrepressihie brothers from pub- 


| lishing the story amongst our friends and 


néighbors. 
Bob pretended to be very angry at my 


parting with his gorgeous silk handker- 


chief, but I shall always be glad that I let 
the convict see that there was a little kind- 
ness left in the world, even for him; and I 
ain (uite certain that I shall get my money 
back some day, though not for a good 
while yet, as he has still several years of a 
long sentence to serve. 

—————_ 


Grandmother Meridith. 


aT oO. Fo. 

W sat by the lamp reading the daily 
paper. Presently she laid it down, and 
taking off her spectacles began to wipe the 
nist from them and her eyes, all the while 
murmuring ina low tone to herself, “A 
great and a good man is gone! Poor Wil- 
liam! Ab! I little thought you would be 
the first to go.”’ 

“Why, grandma, did you know him?” 
asked Maggie, looking up with an inte- 
rested air. 

“Yes, dear, but long years ago,’’ she re- 
plied. 

Maggie was but seventeen, of a romantic, 
imaginative turn of mind. Something in 
the old lady’s voice struck her as being 
peculiarly mournful for the occasion, and 
at once suggested all sorts of romances, 
Following the impulse of the moment, she 
went up to her grandmother. 

“Come, grandma,” said she, “let me 
move your chair near the fre; then tell me 
all about it, won’t you? It must bave been 
pleasant to have known such a man. Was 
it when you were a young girl ?” 

‘Yes, dear, when I was young,” she re- 
plied; “and, maybe, it will do you good to 
hear about it, Maggie, as you are a wild 
young thing, as I was at your age.” 

We all drew close around her, an inter- 
rested group of listeners, as she, settling 
herself comfortably in her chair, began 
her story. 

“I was the only daughter, much petted 
and flattered in my own family. I was 
considered handsome, then; and being 








E had all drawn around the evening 
fire but Grandmother Meridith, who 


| very gay, and fond of dancing, I had many 


admirers. Most people thought | was very 
frivolous, and called me a coquette, Per- 


| haps I did flirt a little, not because I wanted 


the beaux, or to break their hearts; bat I 


| had the beaux, and being naturaliy kind- 


fog, quite in the opposite direction, all the | hearted, I treated most of them well and 


time,”’ 


“But that silk handkerchief !"" said Bob: 


“do you remember, Denis, how L noticed, 
when they were handcufling him, that it 
was exactly iike one | 
from London, white with a red border ?”’ 
‘There are thousands of handkerchiefs 


like thatin the world,” said I, trying to | 


conceal my guilt. 

“Bult there are not thousands of people 
who know howto puton a bandage pro- 
perly,’’ said Bob. ‘You needn't try to 
deceive us, madam; you had better 8 peak 


up, and tell us all about it.’’ 

Bernard looked from one the other 
witb a mystified air 

Why, | was with her all day yester- 


brought Frances | 


friendly. Some of them were foolish 
enough to fallin love with me, I never 
thought much about any of them, except- 
ing William Morton and George Meridith: 
George was your grandpa, my dear, You 


| know he has been dead a long time, and 


now William has gone too. Well, I shan’t 
be long here !”’ 

“But, grandma,”’ exclaimed Maggie, im- 
patiently, “‘what about grandpa and Mr. 
Morton ?”’ 

“Well, well, dear, you see I’d known 
William Morton since I was twelve years 
old,”’ she resumed. always knew hé 
but | 
lid not trouble myself much about it. One 
night, I 


when i 


Ked me better than anybody else, 


was about seventeen, I went 








to a ball at Mrs. Daintry’s. Your grandpa 


was her nepbew, and had come to pay her | 


a visit. He was handsome, wealthy, and 
only twenty-three, All the giris were de- 
termined to catch bim, and of course 
jooked their prettiest; I danced with him 
once, but did not notice bim much after 
that. William Morton was there, too; he 
was a young lawyer then, only twenty- 
five; but he wasn’t rich, and he wasn’t 
handsome—except his eyes, and they were 
large, beautiful brown ones. Karly in the 
evening I saw him talking to Mrs. Daintry, 
and from their manner I thought they 
were talking about me; after that William 
seemed ill at easeand moody for the re 
mainder of the evening. That night, when 
he parted from mé, he bade me ‘Giood- by,’ 
saying he was going away for two or three 
months, and asked meé to correspond with 
him. As 1 had treated him rather coolly 
that evening, and thought he was only 
jesting, I assented. 

“The next day George Meridith called. 
| was more pleased with him thhn before. 
A pic-nic party bad been arranged by 
some of the young folks for the next day. 
He invited me to go witb him, which I did. 
We had a merry time of it, though I did 
teel « little hurt when William’s partner 
told me he had left town for two or three 
months. 

“The weeks passed, and with them fre- 
quent visits and all sorts of attentions from 
your grandpa. William wrote to metwice: 
the first letter I did not notice, though | 
thought a great deal about it; the second | 
replied to, telling him I was only in jest 
in promising to write, and that my father 
did not permit me to correspond with 
gentioman. After that 1 heard nothing 
more from him. 

“Your grandfather was rather popular, 
and considered a great match; besides, half 
the giris were in love with him. | was 
such a giddy young thing that | thought 
it would be atriumpb tocarry ot! the pri; 
and, wich foolish delight, imagined the 
chagrin of the girls when they should 
know it. 1 determined he should propose 
to me, not that I cared anything tor him 
then, nor did I intend to marry him; but | 
was young, and had never had any religi- 
ous training, and thought it no harm to 
have a little fun out of it. He was such a 
clever fellow, | knew he could easily get 
married, and I did not think it would 
affect him much if I refused him; but I was 
determined he should propose, After 
awhile he paid me so much attention that 
almost every one thought we were en- 
gaged. Mrs. Daintry was anxious for the 
match, and encouraged them to think so. 
My father wasa rich man for those days; 


he owned some large ships, and was often | 


away from home. He brought us many 
handsome things from fcreign parts, 80 
that our house was comfortably and ele- 


gantly furnished. My mother wasakindly | 


woman, and made us all happy, only she 
had rather a tender side towards riches, 


She liked William, and thought he was | 


clever; but he was poor, so she rather en- 
couraged me to like your grandfather. 

“One evening—it was the beginning of 
Winter, and # very cold night, just such a 
one a8 this; the wind was howling around 
the house in a mournful way—lI had gone 
into the parlor to be alone, and crouching 
down in front of the fire, leaned my head 
against achair. The curtains were drawn 
back a little; and as the light from a neigh- 
boring house was reflected on the street, | 
could see all the passers-by. 

“How handsome the high-backed maho. 
Kany and hair-cloth furniture looked !— 


the curtains of dark crimson, and the great | 


Candelabras, with their large wax candles, 
gave it such a cosy appearance, I shall 
never forget how it looked that night. 

“A pense of comfort and drowsiness was 
stealing Over we, when I saw a figure just 
passing the window. It half paused and 
glanced in, and then passed on. My heart 
would give a little bound, for it was very 
much like William Morton. He had been 
gone for three months, 
hot to show any pleasure, and resolutely 
kept my place at the fire, iooking out as if 
| had not noticed anything. Presently | 
heard bis step in the room, and alow sweet 
Volce whispered, ‘Are you not glad to see 
m6, Isabel? I’ve been gone a long time;’ 
and, as he spoke, he bent over and took 
my band. Lately I had called him Mr. 
Morton; but, somehow, I never could help 
showing that I liked him a little, when he 
‘poke in that low, sweet tone. Everybody 
“aid he had a wonderful voice. For once 
I was myself; so getting up, I said frankly, 
‘Yes, William, I am glad you are come 


home.’ He was pleased. ‘There, Isabel,’ 
Said he, ‘that was like yourseif It bas 
DO6nh a ‘ODg lime since you have been ™ 


i106 


it Was very pleasant that evening. We 


I was determined | 





| very delicate, and feit it very much. 
mother had just returned froin 4 visit to a. 
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were all alone. I sat in the easy chair, and 
William sat near me, talking long and 
earnestly to me. He told me that he loved 
me, and asked me to be his wife. I felt 
that | loved him, and he must have seen it. 
But he was poor. I knew my father would 
never consent. 1 was afraid to say yes, 
and could not say no; 80 1 would not an- 
swer bim then. I was very happy, and the 
hours passed rapidly. 1 was surprised 
when he rose to go. When he left me he 
said, ‘I will come to-morrow evening, Is- 
abel; then will you not tell me you will be 
my wife? Heaven bless you, darling!’ and 
he was gone, That night | feit how dearly 
Lioved him, and what sacrifices 1 would 
be willing'to make for him. When morniag 
came I took a more matter-of fact view of 
life, and felt that it would be hard to live 
in poverty. 

“That morning I went out riding with 
George Meridith. He proposed to me, and 
I accepted him. He spoke eloquently, and 
1 felt that he loved me devotedly. Apart 
from this, he was handsome and wealtby. 
I then felt I could be proud and happy 
with such a husband; but coald my pride 
allow me to marry a poor man? No, no, 
I felt 1 could not do that. When were 
turned from our ride we met my nother 
in the parlor, While 1 went to take off 
my things, George told her of our engage- 
ment. My mother was delighted, and he 
remained to dinner. Afterwards he left to 
inform his aunt that be had postponed his 
departure, 

“] was tired and nervous, and went to 
my room to rest. When | was alone | 
thought of William Morton, how wrong | 
had acted, when I thought that I could 
nuéver marry any one but him. The after- 
noon passed; be did not come. I imagined 
he did not care 80 much for me, after all, 
and in 14 haughty spirit resolved that | 
would not care for him—that none should 
know I snifered. I was not tickle; but in- 
decision was my weak point. I could 
never wake up my mind, and disliked to 
commit myself in anything, fearing that i 
might afterwards regret it. For once | bad 
taken a decided step—that was in promis- 
ing to marry George Meridith. 

“] did not meet William Morton any 
moore; and shortly afterwards | heard that 
he had given up his partnersbip and leit 
the town. George wished to be married 
in a few months, | had no time for regrets, 
and soon became interested in the prepara- 
tious for my marriage. Your grandtather 
was 80 kind and devoted that I learned to 
love him, and felt that I should be bappy 
as his wite.”’ 

“And you never thought anything more 
of poor William ?’, asked Maggie, with a 
disappointed look. 

“No, alter I felt convinced that he had 
trifled with me, I believe I did not once 
think of nim until the merning of the 
wedding,’ she replied, 


there arose before ine a vision of a dark, 
pale tace, and I seemed to hear the whis- 
pered ‘Isabel, then you will be my wite! 
Heaven bless you, darling !’ 
memory away, ashamed that, at the very 
threshold of my married life, 1 bad allowed 
another than iny husband’s image to cross 
my heart. Ah, Maggie, you 869 how mis- 


taken thoughtless young girls are, some- | 


times. 


“After the wedding we went to visit iny | 


busband’s relatives, and | was much ad- 
mired and flattered. | felt perfectly happy, 
having a devoted husband, a pleasant 
home, and every comfort wealth could 
give; but it was too much bliss to last long. 

“After afew months your grandfather 
was very busy, and obliged to be much 
away from home, 80 that | was often alone. 
W hen he wasat howe | thought he was not 
as affectionate as he used to be, I was then 
My 


neighboring town, where she had friends re- 
siding. After telling me much of the news, 
she said: ‘By the way, Irabel, 1 saw Wil- 
liam Morton; he is doing well, but looks 
paleandthin. I think your marriage was 
asad blow tohim, I never told you, did 
I, about the day you engaged yourself to 
George? That evening, when you had 
gone to lie down, William Morton called 
to see you. | excused you, telling him you 
were very tired and asleep. He told me 
you knew he was coming, and intimated 
why he wished to #66 you. 1 thought a 
meeting would be unpleasant to both, and 
told him that that morning you had en 

gaged yourself to Mr. Meridith. Poor fel- 
' J shail never torget how he looked. 


low 
I felt almost sorry I had told him. I torgot 
ail about it afterwards.’ 
‘| was amazed, and before 1 knew what 
was doing I grew pale al sick, and 
only 6x alt I her ov) os 
most fainted. Your grandfather was there, 


“Just as I had | 
promised to be a kind and obedient wife, | 


I thrust the | 
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senses. I attributed it to indisposition, 
and, as | was taken iil soon afterwards, it 
made my excuse the more plausible Lut 
I don’t think your father ever forgot the 
suspicion that flashed across his mind at 
that moment, though afterwaris | tried to 
bea more devoted wife than even before. 
After that he became ihe stern, reserved 
man he was when you knew him.’ 

“But, grandina, did you never see Mr 
Morton again?” said Maggie. “Did he 
never know ?”’ 

“Yea, long years afterwards, when your 
father was a littlo boy, we were in Wales 
atan hotel. Oneday, on going down to 
dinner, | found Mr. Morton seated next to 
mé, He seemed surprised and grieved, | 
thought, to see me so pale and thin, Your 
grandfather seemed to dislike iny talking 
to him, and | didn’t notice him much. He 
called on iny father once atterwarda, but | 
did not see him, and we have never met 
since. 

“Your grandfather lost his property, and 
we noved about a great deal, and | had a 
very trying time ofit. He was so stern 
and silent, that he wasn’t much company 
for me, | was so much alone that perbaps 
I thought more about William Morton 
than I ought to have done. He has lived 
a long and useful life, amassed wealth, and 
occupied a high station. He never mar- 
ried; he died abroad, with no one to jiove 
or comfort bim. Since I’ve been a widow 
I’ve sometimes thought that we should 
have all been happier if I had not acted so 
foolishly and wickedly in my youth. Ke- 
member, Magxie, consider well before you 
promise to marry any man; be sure that 
you love him, and no one else—that you 
would be willing to make any sacrifice for 
him. Never marry for wealtb or position. 
The ups and downs of this life require a 
good stock of love at the start.’’ 

With this admonition Grandmother 
Meridith finished her story, at the same 
time 6xpressing a wish to go to her room, 

“It is strange | should have thought so 
much of old times to-night,’’ she said. 
“Good-night, children,’”’ 

The next morning Grandmother Meri 
dith was too weak to rise, and she called 
Maggie to her side. 

“Maggie,” said she, “I bad a strange 
dream last night. I thought that 1 was 
dead, and that William Morton met me, 
saying, | have waited for you long, Isabel. 
You’ve come at last, where they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage.’ ”’ 

By evening, Grandmother Meridith bad 
gone to her long, last home. 

LF A a — 

WHAT A Coin Dip.—A coin is in itself a 
history. There was once a lost city which 
owes its place toacoin. For overathou 
sand years no one knew where Pandosia 
was. History told us that at Vandosia 
King Pyrrbus collected those forces with 
which he overran Italy, and that he os 
| tablished a mint there; 
| put their finger on Pandosia. 





bot no one could 
Might years 


and his stern, surprised jook restored my | 





At Home and Abroad. 


With a population of hardly two and a 
half millions, Greece has a debt of £164,- 
000,000, or about $75 per capita. 

That gold should exist in the ocean is an 
induction that Dr, Henry Wartz claima to 
have presented in 1866, and in 1872 the dis 
covery was announced by K, Sonstadt A 
careful computation with the best data ob- 
twinabie, on the basis of 09 grain of gold 
per ton of sea water, about the proportion 
assigned by Sonstadt, shows that the great 
ocean should contain gold to the amountof 
Over $80,000,000,000,000,000, The gettting 
of some of this by electrolysia, Dr. Warts 
now predicts, will be one of the problems 
of the future, 

In support of Tyndall's conclusion that 
xerms are overwhere present in the air, 
Lord Rayleigh, of the Royal Society, writes 
that a solution of sulphate of soda satu- 
rated to the point of crystalization has stood 
without crystallizing in his ex periments for 
18 hours when protected trom the air by 
xiass covers, but bas at once begun crys 
talizing a8 s00n as exposed to the alr, His 
inference thal the alr contalos “germe of 
erystalization” will not be readily accepted 
by chemists not so wholly coummited to 
the germ theory. 

A recent report on the new gold tlelds of 
South Africa shows that the gold belts have 
an 6ast and west direction, and are from 
five to 20 miles wide, At various places 
within these mining belts ancient work- 
ings have been discovered. These work- 
ings are generally several hundred yards 
in extent, and vary In depth from 25 to 10 
feet, “As regards the economic condjtiona, 
labor, wood and water are abundant and 
cheap. The cost of living is low. The coat 
of transport at prosent is much ayainet 
cheapness of handling, but this ob«tacle 
will be removed by the railroads now In 
course of construction.” 

In a case hefore a Paria court, in whicha 
popular actress has had to appear asa wit- 
ness, the Judge seems to have shown con- 
siderable diffdence about asking the lady, 
as he was in duty bound to do, what was 
herage. Evidently heconsidered that such 
aA quesiion, put to a witness, would be a 
direct incitement to prejury, so ho asked 
ler her ape before she had been sworn. 
“How old are you, inadam?” he wmaid. After 
& little hesitation, the lady owned to being 
“Oo years of age ‘And now that you have 
told the court your age,” continued the 
gallant Judge, “you swear to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.”’ 


Therearesixty banksain the United States 
where women are 6inployed, and curtous- 


| ly enough, outof the whole number all, 


| agoa coin came under the sharp eyes of a | 


numismatist. There wore the letters Pan- 
dosia inscribed on it, but, what was better, 
| there was an emblem, indicative of a well- 
| known river, the Crathis, 
| thing was revealed with tho same certainty 


Then every- 


as if the piece of money had been an atlas, 
} and Pandosia, the mythical city, was at 
once given its proper position in’ Brut. 
tium. Now, a coin may be valuable for 
j artistic merit, but when it 
doubtful point in history or geography its 
worth is very much enhanced, This 
silver coin, which did not weigh more than 
a shilling, because it cleared up the my#- 
tery of Pandosia, was worth to the british 
Museurn $1000, the price they paid for it. 
—_< . OS 
He CouLpn’r KEMEMBER.--An old 
gentleman, who was very absent minded, 
often bad to ring for his servant and say: 
“Thomas, lam looking for something, 
and now I can’t remember what it is.” 
And then Thoiwas would suggest; “Your 
purse, sir, or spectacles, or eheck-book 7’ 
and 80 on, until the old gentleman would 
that’s it. Thank 


elucidates a 





say at last: “OF course, 
you, Thormas.”’ 

One night the old gentleman had gone to 
bis room all were in bed, when Thomas 
was startled by hearing hi« master’s bed- 
room bell. He rushed upstaira and threw 


open the door. 


“Thomas,” sald the old gentleman, “1 


came up here for something and now | 
can’t remember what il was 

“Wasn't it to go to bed, sir? 

“Of course,” said the old yentieman, ‘so 
it was. Thank you, Thomas 

— + me 
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save one, are either married or are widows, 
Another curious feature of this employ- 
is that no two women are found in 
any one bank, and no two banks where 
hold positions of any kind are 
located in the same city or town, This 
proves incontestably that the employment 
of women in Aimerican banks isnot merely 
the conviction of 
woran's ability Obtaing in no less then 
The posts filled range 
from bank trustees, presidents, vice prosi- 


ment 


women 


an @xperiment bal that 
HIKTY COULTOUTILION, 


dents, to cashiers and assistant cashiers, 
An industry which prom isos, it saan, to 

wreatly the has 

heen started in Arizona and New Measieo. 


Increase in near future 


Some ‘he discovery waa tiade 
that the root of canaigre, @ plant which 
yrew wild in the woods of New Mexico and 


yours Ago 


could be used to advantaye in 
Hundreds of tons of this 


root were dug and sold, 


Arizona, 
tanning leather 
The fact soon be- 
came 6vident that the supply of canaigre 
was nearly exhanated. The plan ot eultt- 
valting the plant was Lben taken up by the 


farmer of that section. This erop has 
proved # success, and pow we hear that 
many farmors a6 planting from 1000 to 


1200 acres Of canaigre, ln the Peoow Val oy 
a tactory for makingalanning oxtract from 
thix root is being erected. The 5 held is from 
10 to 15 tons to the aere, and the roota 
pring the fariiers 25 per von, 
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much the same as Father's * Yes’; and 

Wur Young Folks, — kiseaayes 
They called her Smut, because she was 
KITTEN AND THIEVES, the floods were gone she was running 
nd about everywhere. ; 
HY KB ©, The first warm spring day, when the 
‘cbildred got leave to eat their tea out of 





Swollen by the tremendous rains, the 
river had overflowed ita bankas; and al- 


moat as far as eye could see, the meadows So ie sch deine dunes 
were one great lake, stadded with trees | & : 


snd half submerged hedgerows, When | choose for it, too! Mother had gone into 


Jock and Joe, on their way back from 
acool, came to the footbridge, it was almost 
an island, the water trickling over the 
path at each end of it. 

“We shan't be able to git to achool to- 
morrer,”” grinned Jock, leaning over the 
rail and watching the brown, angry, swirl- 
ing brook. 

“That'll be a joke, and no mistake !’’ re- 
plied his younger brother, kneeling on the 
plank and feeling with bis hand how far off 
the water was. “Hullo!’’ and he stopped 
short. “What's that?” 

OWhbat’s what?’ asked Jock ungram- 
matically. 

“Summat cryin’—down—there—under 
the hedge, where the bank o’ the brook 
ought to be —a young bird, like.”’ 

“Young bird!’ exclaimed Jock con- 
temptuously. ‘There ain’t no young birds 
for months yet!” 

“Hark! there it goes again.” 

“And young birds don’t say ‘miew !’ 
Ioast-ways, nol no birds as ever I heard 
on, It's acat, willy!" 

“Poor Kittie! It’s gettin’ drowned !" 
exclaimed Joe. “Ob, don’t, Jock, don’t!” 
be went on, a8 he saw his elder brother 
jump upand heroically begin to clamber 
along the half covered bank, bolding on 
to the hedge. “Don't go, Jock! You'll 
tumble backwards, and be swep’ away 
into the river and drownded, too !’’ 

“Ah! Jock did very nearly slip into 
the brook, but it was the thorns made him 
ery out. The brambles were having their 
revenge now. Many atime had the boys, 
black berrying along the brookside, robbed 
them of their juicy fruit, They paid him 
out now, apitefully, Just when he wanted 
all the firm bold be could get. 

But, with the poor cat's piteous cry ring 
ing in his ears, Jock wasn’t going to be 
put off by a bramble. Presently Joe, 
watching bim eagerly from the bridge, 
saw him stoop at the corner of the hedge, 

‘It's a little, tiny, wee kittie—a poor 
little kittie !'’ Jock called back. 

There she stood—in an old basket with 
some hay, which, floating down on the 
flood from nobody knows where, had 
atranded at the corner of the hedge—and 
turned a piteous little face up to Jock, 
with a plaintive ‘mew’ as if her heart 
would break. Where she came from, 
whose she was, and how she had managed 
to survive the perils of her voyage in the 
basket, nobody ever knew exce;t Kittie, 
and she—didn’t tell. 

There were many houses and farms 
flooded out in the valley that winter— 
many fowls, sheep and 6ven cattle caught 
and drowned. 

But hittle was saved, Jock waa just in 
time, for the hamper, catching the lap of 
the current, was filling fast; and the kit- 


[’ wan the time of the great flood. 


was ill, and they sent down from the farm 
| for Father tocome and sit up with a sick 


| and Maisie. 


| found them in such tribulation. Kittie 
| bad been missing since before tea-time ! 


the hedge in the lane this afternoon,” 


pretty!’ 
Mra. Burion comforted them as beat she 
could, telling them to go to sleep like good 


the morning, and he'd find Kittie, 
It was a wet and windy night, Jock 


pussie out in the rain. Suddenly, as he 


just under the house. He sat up, listened, 
and felt sure it was indeed Smut, 

Then he crept out of bed, put on his 
clothes quickly, and climbed quietly out 
of the low window. Sure enough, there 
she was. Cowering against the house, 
dragged and shivering, sat the kitten. 

Jock caught her up in his arms, and 
was just going to speak to her, when-—he 
saw two dark figures slink out of the 
wood, through the gate, and disappear 
round to the cottage door. 

Then be remembered the two ugly-look- 


hedge, and atthe same moment he recol- 
lected that Father’s yearly rent, due next 
day to the Squire—four golden sovereigns 
—lay done up in an envelope on the dreas- | 
er, the amount marked outside, ready to 
go to the Hall next morning. 

They were thieves, come to rob, and, 
perhaps, even murder Joe and Maisie in 
their sleep. 

Jock hesitated a moment; then tightly 
clasping Smut, who would probably have 
preferred to be put warm in bed, ne tore 
off to the Burtons as fast as he could run. 

He roused old Burton and bis sons, and 
back they all came hurriedly. Noiseleasly 
they stole to the door, opened it, and 
found the two visitors enjoying them- 
selves on Father’s beer barrel, with the 
latter’s best Sunday clothes “n, and one 
with the envelope with the rent in his 
pocket, 

Jock got great praise in the village 
when it was known how cleverly he had 
caught the thieves, but he al ways said that 
it was Smut who had done it. 

ee 

MARRIAGEK.—It has become a prevalent 





— = 


_ plainly, and wearing broad. brimmed black 
‘*]’se sure she’s been stolen by those two | 
ugly-looking tramps I seed sittin’ under | 


sobbed Misie, ‘Stolen! ‘cos she’s #0 


| children; that Father would come back in | 


could not bear to think of his delicate little | 


lay awake, he fancied he heard, above the | 
wind, her well-known little voice, mewing, | 
| trousers rolled half way to their knees and 
| their skirt sleeves up to their elbows. To 








sentiment that a man must acquire his 
fortune before he marries; that the wife 
must have no sympathy nor share with 
him in the pursuit of it—in which moat of | 
he was to carry her. the pleasure pe pepe Read — the | 
To climb back safely, holding on by one SE en ee eee See ee 
2 | and expensive an establishment as is be- | 
band, seemed impossible, So Jock popped | 
coming to those who have been wedded | 
her inside his su.ock frock and began his | ‘ : 
for twenty years. This is very unwise; it | 
return journey. It seemed barder than | 
nate fills the community with bachelors, who 
The ewirling brook beneath hie feet prs cg Sa — their ne eyngred 
made bim giddy; the thorns pricked worse ee ae po ny oie y rang 2 oe | 
than ever, Besides, Kittie, as wuch fright- pos aeobtag cage ag ne me 
ened as he was, held on like bim—with | . pre d cole ‘. wenger. poten ale- 
all her might and main, but by digging | ‘ ee Sey eas Se Tae 
ner clawe into trie | are expecting to be taken up by fortune 
° and passively sustained without any care 
or concern on their part. it is thus many 


ten, dainty about wetting ber pawa, had 
already retreated into the farthest corner 
of her shelter, Jock put out a band, 
seized her, and then--wondered how ever 


What between the thorns and the claws, 
Jock sbrieked aloud, terrifying Joe, who 


doors, Smut went with them and tried to— 
climb up the fir tree. She stuck half way 
up the trunk, and Jock had to swarm up 


| grain by tramping it out with their well- 
ing tramps they had seen asleep in the | 


| at private houses, and all present partici- 


| who act as intermediaries, and if the atten. 


_ aflame; they are careless of the busy hum 
| ity, their untiring industry, and the fact 


| known want, speak volumes in praise of 


decided antipathy, nature should be re 
| spected, even in the person of the smal lesi 
child; and he who would act otherwise is 


black. Smut grew apace, and by the time himself smaller than the child over whom 


he would so unjustifiably tyrannize. 
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THE AMISH SECT OF INDIANA. 





ROUND the quaint little village of | 
Berne, in Adams country, live pro- | 
bably 2,000 of the queer religious sect | 
‘known as the Amish, pronounced as) 
though the word was spelled Omish. Ks-— 
sentially a farming community, they area 


town to stop the night at Granny’s, who source of never-ending interest among 


| strangers who pase that way, but for all that 
they are frugal, thrifty, bardy in constitu- 


cow. So thechildren were left alone. Kut tion, and with their deep piety they never 
Jock promined to take great care of Joe | 


give the peace officers trouble. 
The denomination gets its name from a) 


W hen, however. Mra. Burton, the neigh. | German word and all speak German fiuent- | 
bor up the lane, came in at bed-time, to see — 
if they were safe and the fire out, she | 


ly; indeed, many of the members cannot | 
utter a word in English. In many respects | 
they resemble the Quakers, dressing very 


felt hats summer and winter. 

The men never shave, wear their beards 
and hair very long, the latter being 
“docked”’ at a point which permits the 
square cut ends to brush the coat collar. | 
The clothing is altogether homespun, gen_| 
erally linsey, with a clerical cut, and in. 
variably of a sober tan or gray color. 

On Saturday they come into Berne to do 
their trading, driving large, fat horses, 
carefully groomed, to their plain but sub- 
stantial wagons or spring vehicles, 

In summer they wear no shoes, and 
promenade the street in Berne with their 


sport jewelry of any kind is a capita) 
crime which subjects the offender to rigor- 
ous church discipline, 

Their farming utensils areof the most 
primitive character. The entire colony is 
at war with progress, and implements 
which lighten labor, even among the 
younger nembera, are regarded with sus. 
picion, and are grudging adopted. At 
this late day they continue to thrash their 


fed horses, rather than use the rapid, 
economical, energy-conserving, but un 
godly separator. 

The members take little part in elections. 
Occasionally they are induced by the re. 
presentations of politicians that the success 
of one party or one wan will unfavorably 
affect their Gnancial interests or religious 
liberty, and they then turn out on election 
day. 

Generally speaking, they support the 
Democratic ticket when they do vote, but 
Major George W. Steele, Republican, has 
frequently polled a large proportion of the 
Amish vote when he was a candidate for 
Congress. 

In every campaign the politicians glean 
industriously that part of the political 
field, but always with indifferent success, 
the simple people shying warily away 
from the turbid pool of politics. The Am- 
ish never figure in litigation. 

The Old Testment is their law, and if a 
man does them an injury they bear the 
imposition in silence, and in case a horse 
is stolen from a member no attempt is 
made to recover the property or punish 
the thief. Their religious services are held 


pate in the exercises, praying or talking 
whenever the spirit moves them. 

In courtships the young Amish must 
first consult mutual friends of the families, 


tions of the young men to the young wo 
men of their choice are acceptable, they 
call, and the love-making begins, 

The Amish will never set the world 


around them, but their devout Christian- 
that a member of the colony never has 
these unpretentious people, who own the 


best farms in fertile Adams county. 
Lately pioneers of the colony have 





THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS, 








Icebergs sometimes last for 200 years, 


The giraffe and armadillo are voice. 
leas, with no vocal chords. 


The wars of the last seventy years haye 
cost Russia $1,775,000 000 and the lives of 664,00 


| men, 


There are said to be twenty-eight varie. 
ties of the lemon grown in Italy. The French 


| cultivate eleven. 


New York city has two places of wor- 
ship in which the entire service is conducted 
in the Greek tongue. 

The bill to abolish Bible kissing as 
part of the formula of judictal proceedings ig 
now a luw of the State. 

° . 

Some stars are believed to be so far 
away that 2,000,000 years are required for their 
light to reach the earth. 

The total output of canned tomatoes 
in 18 In the United States was 5,606 979 cases, 
aguinst 4,479,183 cases in 1893, 


The aneient Romans considered Feb. 


| ruary 29th a most critical season, always 


reckoning it among their unlucky days, 


The first treaty ever made by Japan 
with any foreign power was with the United 
States, through Townsend Harris, in 1858, 


Preparations are being made to take 
the census of the whole of Russia on a single 
day nextautumn, The last census was taken 
in 1886. 


It has been calculated that on a steamer 
like the Campania or the Etruria more than 
3000 articles of glass and china are broken 
every voyage. 


British savants say the influenza mi- 
crobes breed for their world-circling journey 
of destruction in the big, bare, cold churches 
of Russia. 


Football on bicycles is the latest athle- 
tic craze in Brooklyn, and several interesting 
games have been played by members of the 
Brooklyn Cycle Club. 


Chinese dentists rub a secret powcer 
on the gum over the affected tooth, and, after 
about five minutes, the patient is told to 
sneeze. The tooth then falls out. 


The snake laboratory in Calcutta will 
soon bein working order. The properties of the 
potson will be investigated and so called cures 
will be tested under scientific conditions. 


The number of youthful rulers in Eu- 
rope is without parallel. The present Czar is 
27, Emperor William is 36, the Queen of 
land 15, the King of Spain an infant, the k 
of Servia 21, and Prince Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia 36. 


It is said that siuce the introduction 
of electric light public performers are able to 
preserve their voices in better condition, be- 
ing per cent. more often in good voice. 
They are cooler, do not persptre, and don't 
got husky. 


Out of 64,082 men under two years’ 
service in the British army 770 were last year 
discharged as invalids. The desertions fell 
from 4827, to 3958, and of these 1833 rejoined, 
The number of men who purchased their dis- 
charge fell from 2617, in 1893, to 2454, 


Germany is far ahead of other coun- 
tries in the number of telephones. In the 
whole of France there are not so many tele 
phones as there are tn Berlin alone. In the 
Empire at large there are 378 places with tele- 
phone communication, with a total of 84,920 
instruments. 


The grotesque appearance of female 
attire in Siam is heightened by the manner in 
which the hair is dressed. The wives of Siam- 
ese noblemen have their hair cut to within 
two inches of the head and so stiffened as to 
fesernble the quills of a porcupine when the 
animal is in danger. 


Congressman Thomas B. Reed is said 
to favor the removal of the chairs from the 
House of Representrtives and the substitu- 
tion of benches such as are used in the British 
Parliament. He thinks this would lessen the 
noise and confusion and facilitate the transac- 
tion of business. 


During the last hundred years France 
has had no fewer than seventeen Constitutions. 
Not content with this exhibition of political 
versatility French history reveals that seven 
provisional governments at different times 
managed to worry along without the annoy 
ance of a Constitution. 


A post-card posted at Hampstead, 
England, to an address not five minutes’ walk 
from the sender's house, made a journey of 





gave him up for lost. But, at last, they 


reached dry land in safety. Joe took the | 


kitten, and they carried her triumphantly 
home to little Maisie, 

Maisie was delighted! What a hero 
Jock seemed in her eyes! Nothing would 
matisfy her Sut that she might keep the 
kitten for her very own. When Father 
came home from work, she coaxed him 
till he said “Yeau'’ He generally did, if 
Maiaie coaxed long enough. 

Mother grumbled a little about the milk. 

“She's so little, she won't drink much, 
and I'll give her mine,” said Joa, 


“And think of the rate and mice she’!! 
Gat when she's big !"’ added Jock 
So Mother sald “She'd see,’’ which was 


a wife becomes not a “help-mate,’’ but a 


“help eat,’’ 
rr 8 


CHILDREN'S Rights.—Why should not 
a child’s fancy in the way of food—we re- 
fer to its intense dislike of certain things— | 
be regarded, as well as the repugnance of | 
an adult. We consider it a great piece of 
cruelty to force a child to eat things that 
are repulsive to it, because somebody once 
wrote a wise saw to the effect, “that chil- 
dren should eat whatever is set before 
them.”’ We have often seen the poor little 
victims shudder and choke at the sight of 
a bit of fat meat, or a little scum of cream 
on boiled milk, toothsome enough to those 


who like them, but in their case a purga- 
torial infliction W henever there is this 


migrated to western Ohio and taken up 
valuable lands in Paulding county, where 
several hundred of the Adams county 
members of the colony will ultimately 
settle, but the commnuity at Berne is 
strongly at’ached to that locality, which 


25,000 miles. In the post the card slipped into 
a newspaper bound for Tasmania. On reach- 
ing Tasmania the card was discovered and re 
turned to the sender in a letter. 


The owner of a menagerie in Berlia, 











| they have made to blossom as the last | 
| rose in the last thirty-five years, and there | 


they will probably live until they are as 
similated by the surrounding population. | 


—_———o—<diee 
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IT is quite natural that a man should be 
rattled when his girl shakes him. 








If you desire a luxurious growth of 
healthy hair of a natural color, nature's 
crowning Ornament of both sexes, use only 
Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer. : 


which includes the “happy family,” consist 
ing of a lon, a tiger, a wolf and a sheep, W4§ 
asked one day in confidence how long thes 
animals had lived together. “About nine 
months,” he replied, “except the sheep, which 
has to be renewed occasionally.” 


Until recently there has been a bounty 
of $10 a head on wolf scalps in Illinois — 
the payment for scalps has at times exceece 
exceeded $200 in a single year. Upon Inve st! 
gation it was found that a number of | 
have been breeding the animals on wht 


re 


known as wolf farms and aces ] 


bounty has been repealed 
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LITTLE DOTT. 


BY W. W. LORG,. 





Sweet and coy ts she, 
Standing there, 
That dear littie elf, 
On the parlor stair. 
From wy finger tips 
A kiss to her skips; 
She's the purest of pearls, 
The sweetest of girls; 
And her elfish smile 
My heart doth beguile; 
My beautiful pet, 
Love's delicate violet; 
A fairy of lovely mould, 
Little Dott, four years old. 





HOW IT’S DONE. 


Uncle Sam issues every year from his 
printing office about 1,000,000 volumes 





of various kinds of literature, at a cost 


of somewhat more than $1,000,000, 
These consist largely of reports of vari- 
ous departments of the (rovernment. 


The total weight of the copies printed | 


of the last annual report of the Secre- 


tary of Agriculture was sixty tons. Ll-| 


justrations are furnished by contractors 
outside. 

Those made for the Department of 
Agriculture, and more particularly for 
the Bureau of Ethnology, are very ex- 
pensive. The cost of illustrations some- 
times runs up to $100,000 in a single 
year. 

Money spent for bindings mounts up 
to an evormous sum annually. For that 
purpose during the last fiscal year were 
used the shins of 53,000 sheep, 3,600 im- 
ported hides of Turkish goats for ‘*mo- 
rocco,” and great quantities of the pelts 
of other beasts, including 100,000 square 
feet of Russian leather, made from cow- 
hide. : 
The Government Printing Office turns 


out 350,000 blank books every year. 


Some of these are very expensive. Three | 


of them are made annually for Congress, 


to contain the names and addresses of | 


Senators and Representatives and their 


accoubpts with Uncle Sam, which cost | 


t> each. Each of them weighs &) 
pounds and contains 1,200 pages. 
paper of which they are composed is of 


the finest that can be made, the quan- 


tity of it required for the three books | 
costing $60. Material for the binding | 


costs 348, 


No such blank books are manufac- 


tured anywhere else in the world as are 
produced in this printing office. 
ing is too expensive to be put into them, 
and the lettering on their backs is of 
pure gold. From the high cost men- 
tioned they run all the way down to two 
cents apiece for receipt books, etc., used 
in the departments. 

Because of their varying sizes aud 
shapes the blank books are folded by 
hand, First, however, the pages are 
printed with such lettering as is re- 
quired, after which they are ruled by 
ingenious machines, 

Hand-sewing is chiefly employed in 
the binding of blank books and other 
volumes. There are 195 sewers, all of 
them women, and of these 150 are band- 
workers. 

Departmental reports are mostly sewed 
by machines with huge spools of thread. 
They do the business faster, but not so 
well, 

More thin 1,000 women are employed 
in the shaky building. Some of them 
fold documents, others feed presses, and 
yet others stamp titles in gold letters 
upon the backs of books. 

The stamping with gold letters is done 
by hand, but for most of the books what 
is called ‘““German metal,’ which is a 
mixture of brass and lead, is considered 
good enough, and it is supplied by ma- 
chines, 

A young woman is in charge of all 
the gold leaf scraps, for the safety of 
which she is responsible. Sometimes as 
much as $16,000 worth of it accumulates 
in her drawer. It is sent finally to the 
Philadelphia Mint, together with the 
pieces of India rubber employed in the 
process, The rubber becomes saturated 
With gold, and a smal! chunk of it will 


as Do 


metimes assay as high 
i8 &@ woman also who does tut 


The. 


Noth- 
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paging of the blank books. This work 
used to be performed by hand, and was 
very tedious, but with the aid of an in- 
genious machine a single operator can 


page a blank book of 600 pages in ten 


minutes, 
But the most interesting operation 
connected with the making of blank 


books has to do with the “marbling” of | 


the edges and flyleaves. This isa very 
curious process, indeed, involving the 
use of a substance called ‘‘gum Senegal,” 
which is obtained from a kind of tree 
| that grows in Africa. 
| A shallow trough is filled with a solu- 
| tion of the gum in water. The work- 
man in charge has several pots of fine 
| water colors in liquid form—vermillion, 
orange, green and blue. Small quanti- 
ties of these he scatters over the surface 
of the viscid sulution, and then with an 
instrument that looks like an exagyer- 
ated comb he combs the surface, pro- 
ducing a queer mixture of tints, 

Upon the surface thus prepared he 
_ lays a sheet of blank paper flat. As he 
_ picks it up again the pattern ot mingled 
colors is seen to be beautifully repro- 
duced on it. The same thing is done 
with the edges of the leaves of a book, 
which are brought carefully in contact 
with the surface of the gum Senegal. 
Some of the color devices made in this 
way by eccentric combings of the fluid 
are quite astonishing, resembling to the 
eye of fancy giants, mermaids, dragons 
and all sorts of freaks. 

An important part of the work ef the 
Government Printing Ollice is the print- 
ing of bills for Congress. Though only 
a few hundreds of the measures submit- 
ted to the National Legislature in a year 
become laws, millions of copies of them 
have to be printed. A bill must go 
through many phases before it can be- 
come a law, and during the process of 
its evolution it has to be printed again 
and again. It is offered by the Kepre- 
sentative, let us say, in the shape of a 
rough written draft. As a matter of 
course it is referred to its appropriate 
committee and ordered to be printed. 
The committee, in due time, reports it 
to the House, with or without amend- 
ment, Then it is printed again. Ver- 
| haps it may be further amended in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, in which case it is 
printed once more, If it is passed’ it 
must be reprinted again in a new form. 

If finally passed, a single copy of it is 
printed on the finest parchment, and 
this goes to the President of the United 
States for his signature. It is now a 
law, and is handed over to the Depart- 
ment of State, to be tiled away in the 
nation’s archives. 


Brains. of old. 


Laziness is a heavy burden. 
Hope is the half-brother to happiness. 


Honey is sweet, but don’t lick it off a 
briar. 

The man who rides a hobby generally 
travels ina rut. 

The virtues are lost in self-interest as 
rivers are in the seu 

A black hen lays a white egg—don’t 
judge by appearances, 

Give the devil his due and he comes 
back after compound interest. 

The generous heart should scorn @ 
pleasure which gives others pain. 

The man who lives only for himself, 
is engaged in very sinall business. 

He who wishes to secure the good of 
others has already secured iis own. 

Strength is born in the deep silence of 
long suffering hearts; not amidst joy. 

It is marvellous how long arotten post 
will stand, provided it be not shaken. 

It is as easy to call back a stove thrown 
from the band as to call back the word that is 





spoken. 


Some people think they are growing 
in grace because they can do wrong and not 
feel bad. 

Individuality is everywhere to be 


{ as the root of every 


EVENING POST. 


_ Femininities. 


The crowning act—A coronation. 
The girls say that lorgnettes bring the 


young men nearer. 


The man whose religion costs him 
nothing pays for all he gets. 


An eccentric woman of Oshkosh, Wis., 
recently died at the age of 100 years, who for 
the past 20 years has been using a coffin for a 
bed. 


A man lately appeared with legs so 
attenuated that the authorities had him ar 
rested because he had no visible means of 
support. 


Miss Braddon, the novelist, has lost 
her husband, Mr. John Maxwell. He wasa 
publisher, and thirty-fve years ago started 
Temple Bar. 

The present Sultan of Morocco is de- 
ascended from an Irish girl, who became a 
member of the then royal harem more than 
100 years ago. 

Why are ladies the biggest thieves in 
existence? Because they steel thoir pettt 
coats, bone their stays, crib their babies and 
hook their eyes, 

Each of the five wives of a Georgia 
widower have died on Friday. He .ays that 
the old theory that Friday is unlucky ts a 
silly superstition. 


A citizen of Anderson, Ind., recently 


"Phis was $20 more than the price asked, but 
the purchaser was rich. 


Rev. A. B. Earle, the evangelist, who 
died in Boston recently, is said to have con 
verted 160,000 persons during the sixty years 
of his evangelical work, 


Adelina Patti will receive $12,000 for 
six performances at Covent Garden, $2000 a 
night, which is nearly double what any prima 
donna has ever received ata London opera 
house, 


Visitor: ‘‘And is your mistress so very 
ill? I am exceedingly sorry. 
she will die today?" Man-servant: “She ts 
very bad, mum, but she can't die today. This 
is cook's day off." 


‘**Ah,”? remarked a confirmed misogy 
nist of great algebraical and mathematical 
acquirements, “women are like 
quantities! The more there are of them the 
less they are worth.” 


philosopher, that the man who spends most of 
his time in getting at the 
things often has a wife who has to spend her 
time in scraping the bottom of the flour bar 
rel.” 

‘What was the explosion | heard a 
few 
house, 


moments agot”’ 
“One of Miss Charlotte's pneumatic 


replied the servant; “I've just telephoned for 
two surgeons, the ambulance and seven re 
porters.” 

It is mentioned by Mrs. Hannah 
More, that in her time it was the fashion fer 
ladies to ornament their hats not only with 
flowers but fruit; and Garrick, to ridicule this 
fashion, bad «a hat made for a scene in a 
comedy, with turnips and carrots by way of 
ornament, 





‘I guess my hat’s my own! 
for it!” snapped the young man at the mati 
nee, addressing the two men who were mak 
ing audible remarks about her towering head 
dress; “and I patd for my seat, too!’ “But 


| geat and the ceiling, ny dear young lady,” 
| mildly observed the elder of the two men, 


Some remarkable figures are given as 
| to the popularity of nursing as an occnupaRiton 
among women At one of the large London 
hospitals upward of 5000 applications have 
been made to enter the Nursing Training 
Home during the last year. At another Lon 
don hospital more than 800 applications were 
received within two months of this year 


“Why,” shouted the impassioned Pop- 
ulist orator, “why is tt that the wife of the 
Ainerican farmer lacks the happy, contented 
look to be found on the face of the bareheaded 
peasant woran of BKurope?” “Because,” said 
the man near the door, “because the bare 
headed pensant woman does not have to 
worry all the time about her hat being on 


straight.” 


Mrs. (trace Broomhead, divorced wife 
of Alfred Broombhead, of Chicago, acted n- 
bridesmaid when he was married recently to 
Clara Gregory. Justice Murphy noticed that 
the bridesinaid was deeply affected When 
asked to sign her name as a witness to the 


| 
| 





sold his wife and household effects for #25, | 
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FRasculinities. 


A caterpillar contains more than 2,000 
inuscles. ° 

The Marquis of Lorne has written a 
comle opera. 

Bismarck never uses any pens save 
those made of goose quills. 

Many of our cares are but a morbid 
way of looking at our privileges, 

The Czar of Russia is about to as- 
sume another titlo— Emperor of Asta. 

The man who contributes to foreign 
missions inakes his inoney goa long way. 

Some temptations come to the indus- 
trious, but all temptations attack the idle. 

Among the candidates for Mayor of 
Lexington, Neb., is Sam Wat Tal, a Chinese. 

Happiness when sougnt as a mere end 
never comes, To be happy is to make others 
80. 

It didn’t require much of a philosopher 
to discover that all rich widows are hand- 
SOTHO, 

When a man is accused of having more 
money than brains, it doesn't always follow 
that he ts rich. 

Sometimes a woman’s face is her for- 


tune, and it's the same with drummers, nine 
times out of ten, 


The Duke of Bedford has imported 
2000 frogs from Amertosa to free the ponds on 
his estates from parasitos, 

Some men’s acquaintances are like 
their obligations. They make thom aad never 
recognize them afterward, 


A Biddeford man has been allowing 


the oll cloths to accumulate on his floor, He 


contract Justice Murphy saw that her name | 


and that of the bridegroom was the same 
He asked if they were relatives, and she re 


plied that she was bis former wife 


Two new enterprises have just been 
originated by Miss Francis EB. Willard, one 
the :aising of & fund to extend the work of 
Union 


the Woman's Christian Temperance 


among colored women, which she desires to 
bea memorial to Mrs. Mary T. Lathrop; the 
other a free literature fund, to be amed for 
Mre. Mary A. Woodtridge The funds are w& 
be raised by means of a Hhonaugrapt at thie 
Woman's Temple mo, Ww 
" “ 
ne f » Kory 


Do you think 


negative | 


“T have noticed,’’? said the corn-fed | 


bottom facts of | 


asked the head of the | 


sleeves was blown up too tightand burst, sir,” | 


I paid 


you didn't pay forall the space between your | 


now has 13, each over lying the other. 


A Jersey City undertaker advertises 
that he furnishes “overy requisite for a 
funeral.” He must be a doctor as well as an 
undertaker, 


“Thar is the place whar the Major 
fell through the ice.” “low do you know?" 
“Enusy cnough. Jost look at that cork float- 
in’ yander.” 


The railway stations in Sweden at 
which meals are served are known by « sigu 
which bears the sugygostive emblem of ua 
crossed knife and fork, 


Maud: ‘‘Is Mr. Merton still paying 
attention to your daughter?’ Mr, Goldbug 
“Why, good gracious, no! He's not paying 
her any attention at allnow. They're mar 
ried.” 


Watt’s “Did you try that hot water 
eure for your coldt" Potta: “Yes. It) ts 
simply great, too. You see, Lintzed it with a 
littlo whisky and lemon, and I never had any 
thing slip down so easy.” 


Vrince Bismarck recently said to an 
American who had the pleasure of an inter- 
view with him, that one of his greatest re 
wrets was that he had never had an oppor 
tunity of visiting this country. 


A new law has just been passed in 
Austrin relative to duelling. A princtpal will 
in future only be tnearcerated for a term of 
six months. Seconds, doctors, and all others 
concerned will be exempt from puntshiment 


Kaiser William has forbidden the ofli- 
cers and mon of the Berlin garrison to sinoke 
in the principal stroeta of that city, in con 
sequence of trregularttios tn the salute offered 
to His Majesty and the members of the royal 
familly 


There is a fashionable Turkish 


bath 


} in New York that offers a new luxury to tts 


| patrons 


It hins several renders who are at 
the disposnlof the bathers, and you can be 
read tosleep after your rubbing down if you 
care to be, 


( nder the Belyian law unmarried men 
over twenty five have one vote, inarried men 
and widowers have two votes, and priests and 
other persous of posttion and education have 
three votes, Severe penalties are lin posed on 
those who fall to vote, 


The Emperor of China has a house- 
hold consisting of including 
thirty bearers of State umbrellas, an equal 
number of fan bearers, thirty physictans and 
surgeons, seventy Ave astrologers, seventy 
six cooks and sixty priesta. 


YO peraous, 


In reply to the request of a German 
authoress for his autograph, Finperor Francis 
Joseph of Austrian sent the following praise 
worthy sentiinent “Take your duties sert 
Gualy, and require the sume of others: but be 
jentent toward the failings of your netghbor."’ 


One of the vintages of Alsace has the 
Wein,” because it 
takes three men to drink # single glass of it 
ne of the in made to «lt down tn» 
Chatr, and the second holds him there, why 


name of “Dret Manner 


three 


the third pours the wine down the viets 
throat 
1.” ‘ie ain, 
Phe profession ofa bulllighter ings, « 


if somewhat dangerous, appears Uta, whe 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 

The ebirt Watets forthe coming season do 
not differ very tomteriaily trom thowe of 
jast year. The sleeves are vgry large, and 
there is more fulues# across the bust. The 
band sround the neck and the collar are 
higher, but the general eflect ls not too 
marked to absolutely condensin last year's 
stock if one must consider g6eopomy. 

The collars are made oither bigh or 
turned over, with the preference for the 
latter. tis considered very smart to have 
collars of white linen, to button on the 
band with gold studa, 

Corded ducks for tailor gowns run up to 
one dollar, but twenty five to fifty cents is 
the popular price in white, china blue, tan 
yellow, otc, A teviot sulting resembling 
duck or basket weaves bas aleo the appear 
ance of woolen goods, lteomen in stripes, 
checks, seeded atripes, Jacquard figures, 
plain grounds and tweed effects, and is 
suitable for bouse, street and outing wear. 

Crepon ginghbams are neat for gowns to 
be worn in the afternoons, and simply 
trimmed with open embroidery or left un- 
trio med These are of three shades alter 
nating with a similar stripe of lighter 
shades 

Tatlora seem disposed tooutdo the dreas 
makers in thesize and width of sleeves and 
wkirtea They announce tor the demi sea 
won that sleeves are to be larger than ever, 
and akirts are to flare from the hips down 
until they become eight yards wide at the 
foot If euch exaggerations are to be 
adopted itis well that stuffs of very light 
weight areto beemployed fortailor gowns 
hese are mostly bomespun and boucle 
cletha, loose and roughly woven, yet plea 
mantiy eoft tothe touch, They come in 
meet exquisite coloring. In some mauve 
preveiis in others tloetamio white threads 
and black looos in others pale blue with 
tan and the black boucle, while still others 
of pale tiines in rough bourette knots are 
interwoven with cream color, The univer 
mal green appears in long lines: on ground 
of cream white ond brown, and threads of 
yellow and blue are seen in gray woven 
without design on band looms of peasanis« 
in their cottages 

Satin of two contrasting shades is sliown 
in combination with velvet of still another 
shade in «a very handsome gown, so it looks 
as if the time of rag bag rigs were not over 
yet awhile, and thatin spite of apparent 
Oxtravagance the cunning Woman may 
after all practico economy. 

Capes display a tendency to multiply in 
atyle and fulness, and are unmistakably 
the garinent tiost adapted and most use. 
ful for spring wear, Naturally they are 
shorter than thowe worn in winter, and 
they are made of all sorte of materials, 
such as serge, sStnoOth faced cloths, per- 
forated cloths over «a darker shade and 
bright color, satin and velvet. Those of 
more dressy and summery description, 
with beauty, not warmth, to recommend 
them, have a deep yoke of velvet embroid 
ered with jet, or one of silk thickly cov 
ered with spangles, and double frills ot 
ebiffon or lace around the edye. 

A charming little novelty in this special 
line of frivolity has a yoke of green span 
Kies, puton so that they overlap each other 
like Hah scales, and two frills of accordion 
plaited black chiffon with satin stripes on 
the edge, falling below. The ruche of 
ebiffon around the neck is very full and 
wide at the back, and a bunch of white 
roses with plenty of green leaves is tucked 
In atone atdein front. 

Many of tu spos are made with stole 
ends, but the French women consider it 
& matroniy style, so it is not popular 
with them. Satin cibbou arranged in loops 
on either side ot the front of the neck and 
falling in one long end isa pretty sub 
atitute forthe stole ends and much more 
youthfal in effact, 


The craze for violets bas atlacked the 
Capes as Well as the parasols, A garment, 
Which tuay ba tiore suitably called e col- 
larette than weape, of black open- worked 
embroidered chitfoa over violet silk is 
decked out around the shoulders, with a 
keroiture ot (hese little blossoms arranged 
with drooping, irregular-shaped bunches 
at intervain. 

Floral garnitures are much used on 
evening gowns Something very chic is 
made of lilacy arranged in braces over the 
shoulders and drooping bunches over the 

jos, Which are caught with upstanding 

ro Of iiac satin ribbon. Berthea of 

vellere Worn around the nock, and bre 

the w flowers are found very vaeeful to 
KiouM Who are not over plump, 


elowe fttetla for handsome dreesea, and 


are madevests for tailor-made gowns 
. tied witibiack moire silk shot e 
and eon rk + ' 
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broided silk over a contrasting color is | by golf sticks; and some of the prettiest 


also used for clone fitting vesta, 

Kutter colored straw hats are trimmed | 
with yellow and pink chiffon rosettes alter- 
dated around the crown and quite cover- 
ing the rim. Yellow and pink roses droop 
over the batr at the back, with green wings 
each side in front, 

The latest novelty in evening shoes is a 
black satin slipper with an applique of 
white Brussels lace on the toe, Satin slip- 
pers ¢laborately spangled to match the 
paillettes used on the gown are another 
fad of fashion. 

Kosettes of lace or ribbon are one of the 
little accessories of dress, and they ap- 
pear on bats and capes, and on the waists, 
sieeves and skirts with great effect. A 
peach-colored satin evening gown is 
trimmed up the seams of the skirt on | 
either side of the front with rosettes of pink 
crepon in graduated sizes. 

Collars and yokes of sheer linen lawn | 
trimmed with lace and embroidered inser 
tion and edging are to be worn with ging- 
hau and lawn dresses, 





Odds and Enda, 


| frames for photographs are made in light 


pearil-blue and light green Suede kid. 


To Clean Furnjture.—An occasional 
washing with soap and water is an excel 
lent thing for some sorta of furniture, vt 
the soap used should be as carefully chosen 
as toilet soap. The alkali in common soaps 
is apt to havea bad effect upon the wood. 
Lokewarm water should be used, and the 
entire piece to be cleaned sbould firet be 
carefully dusted, 

When a piece of furniture is very badly 
defaced and dented it should be instrusted 


| to some good repairer, who may sometimes 


find it necessary to scrape off the old fin- 
ish entirely, in order to make a satisfactory 
piece of work. When the wood is slight- 
ly dented one may sometimes overcome 
trouble by steaming the indentation with 
a hot iron and a wet cloth, afterwards uwisk- 
ing a Small pad of muslin and rubbing 


over the surface some thin shellac, just 


adding a touch of oil to make the work 


| easier, Scratches may be treated in the 


same way. 
Raw linseed oil and spirita of turpentine, 


| in the proportion of two-thirds oil and one 


MOME SKASONABLE KNICK KNACKS. 

Everyday now the shops become more 
radiant with pretty trifles. Small wares 
which would serve for models to be repro- 
duced by nimble tnyers are much in 
vogue, There are vide poches in various 
bright-colored satins, trimmed with satin 
drop fringe @xactiy matching. The foun 
dation is «a couple of cardboards cut into a 
good form with many angles, the upper 
cardboard baving a centre hole large 
enough for a watch. These are to be had 
in green, yellow, and red; with them are 
s0ine china shoes, well colored and weil 
shaped, intended to be hung up against the 
wall. The cardboard chests of drawers for 
buttons have pow equare pincushions cov- 
ered with silk on the top, and some of the 
prettiest pendant pincushions are made in 
xalin to rexemble cut oranges, with rows 
of pins in each segment, Some wastepa- 
per baskets are of (he tube shape with a 
band of coarse lace at the top, which, with 
the wickerwork, ja# gilt or covered with a 
lustre paint of a red or green hue. Card- 
board leaves covered with satin or velvet 
aud surmounted by pretty flowers form 
pincushions. 

The wanufacturers have certainly 
brought their ingenuity lo & most success 
ful issue, and an element of beauty iscom- 
bined with clenpness, Atuber caskets and 
pretty vases of different colored glass are 
set in gilt framework, and the untarnish- 
able gilt is a delightful novetty. The metal 
is worked in very artistic designs, and is 
applied to trinket boxes, the backs of hair 
brushes, inirrors, powder- boxes, and many 
other uses tor which of late silver has beon 
employed, Painted antelope’s skin in 
mouse-color has been prettily painted 
with heartseases aud applied to a variety 
of useful purposes, Square, creseent- 
shaped and heart shaped boxes, and others 
formed like «a Shamrock, are useful for 
jowelry. Blotters, hand mirrors, and 
photographs frames all display this new 
adaptation of leather, which is a most de- 
corative addition to our room; and so are 
easel traines for photographs in light green 
Velvet, workod with paillettes bound with 
brocade, 

The Louis NV, brocade bas been turned 
to Anew purpose, covering pails and jugs 
with brushes inside for penwipers; aud the 
new russel-colored bronze in the exact 
shade of auntuinn leaves have been adapted 
tow variety of uses, There are ash trays 
in the shape of single leaves or two united, 
inkstauds, paper casos, Watch stands, trin 
ket stands, ete. ‘This is & special novelty, 
artistically pleasing tothe eyeand durable 
No one powadays has avy excuse for be- 
ing Wilhout a photograph frame; their 
Dame is legion aud the cost infinitesimal. 
They are nade in leatber velvet, polished 
wood - indeed, the variety is endless, 

The diminishing value of silver is ap- 
parontin the extremely reduced prices of 
many salt cellars, pepper pots and nut 
crackers, 

Metal pentrays with a mouse on # bart’s 
tongue fern leat are a Capital addition to a 
writing tabie. Well modelled watch and 
ring Stands, gilt or silver, assume many 
new shapes, and «a handsome cigar box 
made of tortoisesbell with metal corners, 
the word “cigars’’ across, is a gift most 
men would appreciate. Some new photo- 
Kraph sereens are covered with velveteen, 
displaying large chrysanthemum blooms. 
Crushed moroeco has been brought out 
how In deep blue and dark red, and applied 
to letter-casea, purses, pocket-bookae, card 


cases, and other uses Popular golf has 
gz ean the 1@n fanew at 1 leat ck The 
“ ! 1 ‘ isthe candle. s ipportec 


of turpentine, isthe modern furniture re- 
viver. It ia what professionals rely on; as 
a rule they use no other. The woodwork 
should be first carefully wiped off with a 
dry, soft cloth, and the dust thoroughly 
removed trom cornere and carvings. The 
best article to accomplish this is a large 
paint brush, usually called a painter's 
duster. The oil may then be applied with 
a smaller brush, wiping off with a soft 
cloth and rubbing thoroughly dry. It wili 
be found tbat dents and scratches lose their 
prominence nnder this treatment; should 
this method be pursued regularly there 
will be no difficulty experienced in baving 
furniture retain a fresh appearance. 

A varnish which will resist rust may be 
made by dissolving halfs pound of aspbal 
tum and the same quantity of pounded 


| resin in about two pounds of tar oil. Mix 


hotin an iron kettle, taking care to pre- 
ventany contact with the flame, When 


cold the varnish is ready for use, 
el i 


GATHERING AND DRYING TKA IN JAPAN, 
—Tea gathering is commenced in May. 
Girls ave employed, at an average cf two- 
pence balfpenny a day, from sunrise to 
sunset. The sprig of leaves is nipped cf 
carefully with the finger cuily and de- 
posited in «a basket, and other servants 
carry these baskets, as they are filled, to 
the tea planter’s house and necessary out- 
houses, Here other employees spread 


them out on large palw mats, and bere the | 


tirst and only adulieration essayed by the 
tow planter is executed, Having decided 
the percentage of exhausted leaves to mix 
with his fresh leaves these are put also on 
the mats. The drying isin the open air 
and in the sunlight. That having been 
completed, the next opération is the curl- 
ing. To effect this the dried leaves are 
poured into open, Cast iron receptacles 
over a charcoal furnace beneath of accu 





rately graded heat. NSuflicient laborers are | 


placed around the pans to constantly take 


in their hands the leaves as they become | 


heated and to roll them. When the cur!- 
ing is done the leaves are packed in coarse, 
cheap boxes freighted to the nearest tea 
market and there sold to a foreign tea 
dealer. Every foreigner keeps a special 
variety of tea-taster, who has to tell the 
quality of the fresh leaf and to make a 
guess at Lhe amount of the leaves that have 
already done service. 

“Dado.”’—A street epithet, still too much 
the slang of the curb to have been cast in 
our teeth yet by our British cousins, is the 
word, “Dago.”” For years this inysterious 
teri has been the instrument of torture 
by which the malicious gamin has tor- 
mented those Italo-Americans who peddle 
busts, grind bandorgans or balance huge 
cargoes of lumber upon their heads. The 
word is, bowever, a misnomer and belongs 
to the Portuguese and not to the Italian. 
It is a corruption of the Portuguese Diego, 
or James, the patron saint of Portugal. 
Its descent into slang forms a companion 
chapter to the history of the Welsh Taffy, 
or David. The Kansas City Star recalls 
the almost perished fact that in 1820 the 
skipper of a Mediterranean cargo vessel 
entered in the New York custowws entry, 
after hisown name and the names of his 
mates and American saiiors, the 6x pres- 
sion “and three Dagos.’’ He explained that 
he meant three Portuguese. In those days 
Italian and Spanish sailors were seldom 
found out of the Mediterranean. Never- 
theless the term will undoubted!y stick to 
the olive-skinned sons of Sunny Italy, 
and despite its absolutely harwlesee mean- 

ne arouse their ire sa mply wing to its 
maiicious intenation 
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RADWAY'S READY RELIEF Is safe, reliable ang 
effectual because of the stimulating action which t¢ 
exerts over the nerves and vital powers of the body, 
widing tone to the one and tnetting to renewed and 
increased vigor the slambering vitality of the physica) 
structure, and through this healthfal stimulation and 
increased action the CAUSE of the PAIN ts driven 
away, and a natural condition restored, It ts thus 
that the READY KELI*F is so admirably adapted 
jor the CURE OF PAIN and without the risk of 
injury which ts sure to result from the use of many of 
the so-called pain remedies of the day. 


lt Is Highly Important That Every 
Family Keep a Supply of 


RADWAY'S 


READY RELIEF. 


Always in the kouse, Its use will prove beneficial 
on all oecasions of paiu or siekness. There ts noth. 
ing in the world that will stop pain or arrest the 
ey oa of disease as quick as the READY RE- 
ARF, 


CURES AND PREVENTS 


Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Influenza, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, 
‘Toothache, Asthma, Difficult 
Breathing. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS tn from one to 
twenty minutes. NOT ONE HOUR after readin 
this aivertisement need anyone SUFFER wittl 
ALN. 


Aches and Pains 


For headache (whether sick or nervous), toothache, 
neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbage, pains and weakness 
in the hack, spine or kidneys, pains around the liver, 
pleurisy swelbhien of the joints and pains of all kinds, 
the application of RADWAY'S READY KELIEF 
will afford timmedtiate ease, and its continued ase for a 
few days effect @ permanent care, 

Internally —A half toa teastoonful in half a tambler 
of water will, ina few minutes, cure Cramps, Spasms, 
Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn. Ner- 
Vousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, Flatulency, 
and all internal pains. 

there is not @ remedial agent in the world that will 
care Fever and Ague and all other Malarious, Biltows 
and other fevers, aided by RADWAY's PILLS, 
quickly as RADWAY'S READY RELIGF. 


rice, 50 cents per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 


ADWAY’S ~ 
Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent, 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


A remedy composed of ingredients of extraordinary 
medical properties, essential J gee heal, repair and 
invigorate the broken down and wasted body. ulck, 
pleasant. safe and permanent in its treatment and cure 





For the Cure of Chronic Disease, Scroful 
ous, Hereditary or Contagious. 


Not only does the Sarsaparilla Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic, Serofuleas, 
Coustitutional and Skin L‘iseases, but it ts the only 
positive cure for 


KIDNEY AND BLADDER COM- 
PLAINTS, 
Urinary aud Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 


Dropsy, Steoppage of Water, [neontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Trisease, Albuminuria, and all cases where 


| there are brick dust deposits, or the water ts thick, 


cloudy, mixed with substances like the white of an 
egy, or threads like white silk, er there is a morbid, 
dark, billows appearance, and white bouedust deposits, 
aud when there I @ pricking, burning sensation when 
passing Water, and pain in the small of the back and 
along the loins, seld by all druggists. Price, One 
Dollar. 





adways 
Pills 


Purely vegetable, mild and relfable, Case 
Portect Digestion, complete absorption and 
healthful regularity, For the cure of all di* 
orders of the Stomach, Liver, Boweis, Kid- 
neys, Bladder, Nerveus Diseases, Constip 
tion, Costiveness 


Loss of Appetite, 
Sick Headache, 
Indigestion, 
Biliousness, 
Constipation, 
Dyspepsia. 

Observe the followtr puptoms resulting from ai 
eases of the dt estiee” olgene: Constipation, ' ward 
piles, tuliness of blood in the head, acidity of the 
stomach, nausea, heartburn, disgust of food, fullnes* 

r weight of the stomach, sour eructations, sinking of 


fiuttering of the heart, choking or suffocating s¢n® 
tims Whenina ying posture, dimes of visitor 


or webs before the sight, fever and dull pain ty (he 
emi, deficiency of perspiration, vellowness 0 <a 
skin and eyes, pain in the side, chest, limbs, ane -™ 
den flushes of heat, burning in the flesh. 
» th 
A few doses of RADWAY?S PILLS will free te 


system of all the above-named disorders 
Price 25e per Box, Sold by drugg!s4 
Send to DK. RADWAY & CO., 55 
Street, New York, for Book of Advice 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


FRESH PERIODICALS 


Not since the flood, so graphically de- 
scribed in the Old Testament, bas such a 
catastrophe as Mr. Jean T. van Gestel re 
lates, been told by an eyewitness, The 
eruption of Krakatoa swept out of exist- 
evce nearly 120,000 persons. Oi! this ter- 
rible cataclysm Mr. van Gestel, the only 
living eyewitness, tells the story in the 
April “Cosmopolitan.” Lady Colin Camp- 
bell bas an interesting article, ““Eoglish 
Country-House Parties.” The last six 
pages of the “Cosmopolitan” present a 


new feature which appeais to lovers of , 


art. These six full-page copies of six fa 
mous paintings of recent work reflect 
what is beipg done in the world of art. 
Published at Irvington-on-the-Hudson, 
New York. 

The study of mind receives much atten. 
tion in the April ‘Popular Science Montb- 
ly.” Prof. M. Allen Starr, M. D., of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York, opens the number with an account 
of ‘Rome Curiosities of Thinking.’’ Prof, 
Sully’s paper on ‘‘Later Progress in Lan- 
guage’—the seventh of his studies of 
cbildhood—gives insight into mental ac- 
tion from another point of view. ‘Com- 
mupicated Insanity’ is discussed by 
Charles W. Pilgrim, M. D. Garrett P. Ser 
viss continues bis illustrated talks about 
the constellations with account of “Virgo 
and Her Neighbors.”” In the Editor's 
Table the improved relations of science 
and religion are pointed out. D. Apple 
ton & Co., New York. 

The “Century” for April has almost as 
much variety in topics as in the number 
of its articles. Military warfare is repre- 
sented by Prof. Sloane’s Napoleon Life, 
naval warfare by Molly Elliot Seawell’s 
article on Paul Jones, invention by T. © 
Martin’s paper on Tesla’s recent work, 
the drama by a note on Mme. Rejane, with 
portrait, music by Henry T. Finck’s biog 
raphical sketch of Stavenbagen, also witb 
a portrait, statesmanship by Noah Brooks’ 
article on Lincoln’s re election, In an ar 
ticle on Tesia’s recent electrical inventions 
are remarkable photographs of the in- 
ventor and of Mark Twain, Joseph Jef- 
ferson, and Marion Crawford, Century 


Pub. Co, New York. 
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MEDICAL ETIQUETIE, 





professionai @6thics among physicians 
is sOmMetimes abnorinally developed by 
a consciousness Of one’s superiority into 
practices which are ridiculous and ab. 
surd,” said a well-known Pittsburgher. 
“Business is business in the medical as 
the commercial world, but, as there are 
many little social acts that may be in 
dulged in even while changing merchand- 
ise into gold, soa physician, who has his 
profession ciose to his heart, will not dis- 
guise the natural social instinct of man by 
exaggerated wannerisis that are intended 
solely to magnily his own importance in 
the eyes of his patient. Professional ati- 
quette is all right, but when it makes a 
man appear to be more of a thinking 
machine with an automatic dispensing 
attachment, it is time to revise practice. 
“In my experience I have met with 


T" FE desire for a strict observance of 


many curious examples of distorted ideas | 


of what professional etiquette should be, 
but the most marked case of any is to be 
found iu a Philadelphia doctor ot high 
ttanding. He possesses considerable skill, 
and this, along with many mannerisms 
and affectations, with a staatling nicety of 
dress always in the latest fashion, bas 
nade this physician the pet of the world 
of fashion, who are willing to pay ex 
Orbitant fees for indu'ging in # social fad. 
They all like him because he is so difler- 
ent, 


THE SATURDAY 


friends in college, having roomed togetber 
and graduated in the same class. But as 
such things go in this world, they had not 
seen much of each other of late years, 
their business keeping them apart and 
kind fortune baving favored the man’s 
home with health, so there was no need of 
a physician. But be called his friend in 
when he needed him. At the door he met 
him with a cordial greeting and a hearty 
handshake, only to have a cold ‘good 
morning’ and an indifferent grasp of the 
band in return. 

“The man, thinking the doctor must 
have some cause for his apparently cool, 
indifferent manner, said no more, butcon- 
ducted him to bis wife’s room, where he 
answered all the questions put to him by 
the physician. As he was going down 
| Stairs be stopped in the library, and tak. 
| ing up a decanter, said, ‘Allow me to give 
| you # glass of sherry, doctor.’ This he 
_ refused, and proceeded on his way down 
| stairs, and with a ‘good day’ went out of 
| the door. 

“The gentiowan was ponplussed by his 
Strange actions. The friend of his college 
days, 80 changed! His meditations were 
interrupted by the ringing of the bell, and 
upon going to the head of the stairs be 
found it was the doctor returned. But it 
was not the doctor, it wasthe man. The 
| returned doctor did not wait for his friend 
to come down and greet him, but rushed 
up the stairs and, taking his band, was 
most cordial. This puzzled the gentio- 
man more than ever, and he began to 
think his friend bad really gone insane. 
But his college chum dragged him into 
the Jibrary, where, without waiting tor an 
invitation from bis host, be took up the 
decanter and poured out two glasses of 
wine, Then selecting an easy chair, he sat 
down with the remark, ‘Well, John, this 
is like the good old days goue by.’ 

‘Then the doctor plied all sorts of ques- 
tions to the astonished man, who was so 
amazed that everything seemed jumbled 
tohim. Finally he recovered himself to 
ask him the méaning of bis actions upon 
his first visit. The doctor explained how 
rigidly he adhered to a line of ethics in 
médical practice, and how he never pre- 
sumed that a professional call was in- 
tended to be a sovial visit. 

“**Now,’ he went on, ‘] finished iny 
professional call, went outside and waited 
a while, then I made wy social call, for | 
was anxious to see and talk with you, 
John, I never allow any of my patients 
to say | overstepped the line of profession 
alism even an iota. My lifeasa doctor and 
ny life asa man are two different things 
altogether, and | keep them apart from 
each other, so that they are perfect 
strangers. It may seem strange, but it is 
an idea | bave.’ 

“And hetold the truth. The man so- 
cially is most brilliant and goes in the 
most fashionable circles of that staid, ari+- 
tocratic town, but asa doctor, aside from 
being an excellent practitioner, he is abso 
lutely dull and uninteresting. This is one 
example of ap abnormal development of 
professional etiquetie, but il pays this 
man at least, and thalis why, perhaps, he 
cultivates it.”’ 

MB ee a 


DUST AND HYGIENF. 








attention paid in these days to the sub 
ject of hygiene, sufficient consideration 
lis bestowed on tne important part dust 
| plays with respect to bealth. Yet dust ts 
| ever with us; with every breath we inhale 

more or less of it, and are exposed tomany 

dangers from its penetration into our 
| bodies, 

Dust is to «# large extent a product of hu 
man activity. In houses and worksho;s 
on the bighways, and ip the streets, ev ory 
where there is wear and tear of things, and 
| the product is always cust, The wearing 
| and cleansing of our clothing is continu 


[’ is questionable whether, with all the 


“The doctor is a great stickier on the | all breaking up its fibres into minute par- 
ethics of medical practice, and considers ¢ ticles, and the friction of clothing on the 


his methods the only proper ones for 4 
physician to follow. He refrains when 
Visiting a patient from saying anything to 
any person in the house, axide from ask- 
Ing Information concerning the case in 
hand, but a most polite ‘good-dav’ when 
arriving and leaving. He believes that 
the doctor should be apart from the man, 
50, In a well-defined manner, he condacts 
a dual life—Dr. Blank as the physician 
and Dr. Biank as the social man. 

“You can imagine how this cool profes 
sional manner seems in the homes of his 
friends, yet no matter how closely he may 


be connected when called in ‘professional 
y’ he always maintains thix attitude. | 
Know of one case in whit e war 

DY a , eget hur oa 


n6 tw had been the warmest +s 


| skin carries away the scales of (he epider 
| mis, which are constantly b-ing shed ani! 
renewed, Every contact of the feet, 
| horses’ boofs, and the wheels of vehicres 
with paving and road tater als WeATR AWAY 
particles of iron andsetone The effects of 
the weatber and the alternations of cold 
and heat disintegrate ali exposed surfaces, 
To these particles which form the duet in 
variably prevent in dwellings, and in the 
streets, there must be added the lunumer 
able minute cells of vexvetable origin In 
cessantiy floating in the air, and on @ com- 


plete view the dust our niuced Ov the disin 
tegration of meteors by conta t with our 
atroosphere must @ be mentioned 
I - Dg 7 - 
ata ¢s id r. 
w 4 esses, and are 
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reduced to powder by any means what- 
ever. Few of its constituents can be re- 
cognized by the naked eye. The micros- 
cope alone can detect the nature of many, 
and ospecially those of the greatest im 
portance. 

The organic constituents of dust come 
partly from tbe animal and partly trom the 
vegetable kingdom. Besides these there 
are constituents of mixed nature produc 
ing from the stooke and waste of indus 
trial works of all kinda, 

The inorganic constituents of dust are 
made up of various salte, especially com 
mon all; many metals, especially iron, 
lime, quartz, clay, magnesia, and many 
other compounds; while the smoke of vari 
ous manufacturing processes adda pro 
ducts, often of poisonous nature, to the air. 

It is not too much to say that every man 
is constantly Incorporting micro organisms 
by breathing. These do not iniure healthy 
lungs, but injured or unhealthy mucus re 
ceives and nourishes them. ‘The perfetly 
sound man enjoys immunity from diseases 
which readily seize hold of the man whose 
system is disordered from any cause. 

Besides diseases of the respiratory or 
gans, dust also causes aflections of the di 
gestive organs. The micro-crganisis float 
ing in the air settle on the teeth, set up 
trouble there, and thence pass to the 
stomach and intestines. Dust settles on 
all Kinds of food; bacteria multiply on and 
are introduced into the body along with 
them. 

An important problem of modern hy- 
giene is the question of protection against 
this ever-present enemy, dust, As it is 
present wh’ rever there is life and moving 
air, and no effective hindrance can be op 
posed to its origin, there remains nothing 
but a4 far as possible to render it inno 
cuous on the spot, and further to remove it 
out of our immediate neighborhood, 

If dwellings are to gain in salubrity they 
must be cleansed much more carefully 
than is utually done, especially with the 
poorer classes, They are, itis true, daily 
or alinost daily cleaned and swept, besides 
being occasionally damp-wiped or sprink 
led, butall this is done but superticially 
at the best. Dust is removed from the 
more prominent articies by dry “dusting’’; 
floors are swept dry—moisture would in- 
jure the furniture, The coarsest elements 
of the dust are, by this periunctory house 
inasid’s process, certainly removed from 
houses, but the finer, and just the most 
dangerous, are tinerely whirled up into the 
air, to settle again in places not daily ac- 
cessible, accumulate there, and remain 

until a “big cleaning,’’ to be then either 
entirely removed, or perhaps in many 
cases Only Once more whirled up. 

The carpots, curtains, and various hang 
ings of modern houses provide favorite 
resting-places for dust, and in the gene 
rally superficial methods of cloaning om 
ployed, only very seldom are those condi 
tions fulfilled which must be observed if 
due regard is to be paid to the hygiene of 
dwellings in this respect. These are: dally 
airing of rooms—how many men would 
rather sitinachemically impure and dusty 
atinospbhere than 6x pose themselves, even 
fora moment, to a harmless draught 7 
jurther, damp wiping of all furniture and 
other articles, and cleansing of floors with 
the help of water. (Juite especial care mus! 
be taken in cleansing sick-rooins, Thore 
in attendance on # sick person are seldom 
aware that by unsuitable methods of clean 
ing they frequently cause much injury to 
the patient, and perbaps aid in spreading 
the disease, 

Ne eee 


TrRareKD thy TALKING —A most in geni 
ous scheme of robbery has just come to 
nought, owing to the untimely loqaacity 
of the would-be robbers, 

A ahort time ago, 4 couple «f dete: 
tives, who were lounging avout in the hue 
St. Martin, in Paris, bad their attention 
drawn to@atuan who had just placed a 
large packing-case on a hand cart, to which 
he continued to talk as he went along. 

This extraordinary behavior caused them 
to follow bim, while he remarked at inter- 
vals: “Don’t you be afraid, old fellow, I'll 
tike the shortest cut.”’ 

On arriving at the Kue De Bondy, the 
man deposited the packing-case for the 
nightin the warehouse of a certain mer- 
chant, named M, Roux. 

The detectives, feeling suspicious, com- 
municated their ideas to M. Koux, who 
very giadly allowed them to wateb, par 
ticularly as the man who bad deposited the 
cas6® had said he would call early the next 
morning to fetch it away. 

About midnight the two detectives, con 


cesied in the warehousés, saw the packing 
ase move, and soon after « powerful mar 
emerged fr the ins 

He was provided a 6 wet 
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giar’s tools, and at once set to work to open 
the lock of the iron safe. This took a long 
time, but at last it was done, and the thief 
proceeded to fill his pockets with the gold 
and notes it contained. This done, he took 
refuge again in the case, which closed so 
weil upon him that no one who did not ex- 
amine it very carefully could have sus- 
pected ita ingenious mechaniam. 

The detectives were in no hurry to cap- 
ture him, but awaited the return of his 
con tederate, 

At five in the morning the latter arrived 
to remove the case, and was at once taken 
prisoner before he could enter the ware- 
houre, 

His capture effected, the detectives placed 
the case on a hand cart and dragged it to 
the dflico of the Police Comm isaary. 

On the way they acted the part of the ac- 
complice, when the man in the box in- 
quired, “Im that you?’ 

They replied, “Yea, old boy, don't be 
uneasy; lam taking you by the shortest 
cut,” 

The ingenious robber was, as may well 
be imagined, more surprised than gratified 
when he at length arrived at bis destina- 
tion, to find himself in the hands of the 
police, 

When searched, he had in his pockets 
several thousand franca in notes and gold. 
——— a 
INTOLERANCK AND PrnakcoutTion,—In 
tolerance, especially when it takes the 
form of perseoution, ia the product of two 
very mean vices, cowardice and idlenesn, 
Vory few people who really belleve in the 
in berent power of truth sould ever be in- 
Cuced to resort to persecution were it not 
for an intellectual idleness which shrinks 
from the toil of dealing with truth in its 
own way. Impationt believers wish to 
reach the place they are making for by 
some short cut, and it seoma--and indeed 
it in--far easier to change the conduct of 
men by pains and penalties than to con. 
vince their understandings. Kut to con 
vince the understanding is the precise end 
apd wim of trath, and, apart from that, 
the change of conduct is, so to speak, tr- 
relevant, [tis not by persecuting one an 
other, but by trying to understand one 
another, aud by making the beat of one 
another, that we can hope to come to 


Christian unity ard the Christian life. 
eteipeendnneltiapsiinien 

A Gas Barrerny.—The London Times 
mentions an invention in Germany that 
look to the direct production of electric 
energy from coal, The device is a “gaa- 
battery,’ working with carbonic oxide, air 
and chioride of copper, It has been re- 
ceived with some enthusiasm in the coun- 
trv of ithinventor, but in England its prac- 
tical utility is wtill In question. 
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Humorous. 


The dentiat t# no fool, forseoth, 
Hell never bave to beg, 
For every time he pulls a tooth 


Healiso pulis a leg 


Light literature— Gas bills. 


A good thing to keep—Cool, 
Makes money by the barrel—The 
Comper 

Things that must be pushed-—Wheel- 
barrows 

Wanted A doctor who knows how to 
mend broken rest, 

What fruit do a couple of hedge-hogs 
represent?—A prickly pear, 

When you see a dwarf, you may take 
it for granted that his parents never made 
much of hin 

It seems stranye that soap and whisky 
should both be bought by the bar. 

“Well, Anna, have you found the rose 
for my hatr yet? “You, madam; but now I 
cannot fod the hati 

Hoax: “I hear Jack Kissem’s best 
girl turned againat him.” Jowx “So she did 
Hut he had his aria around her 

Mr. Crimsonbeak : “‘Isn’tit hard work 
minding the tnaty? “Not half so 
yard as trying tomake the baby mind me," 

Cora: “You bave tine sense for the 
ridiculous lick, rather flattered. “Why do 
you think #e Cor “Pnotteed you «mnitling 


Nurse girl 


at yourself tn the mirror 


Johnny: ‘1 got a book as a prize in 
achool today for bavin’ « wood memory.” 
Mammon “What was the pame of the book?” 
Johuny loan t remember 


Mra. Newlywed: “Bridget, you will 
have to use tore economy in the kitehen." 
Bridget “Sure, num, | don't Cink there ts a 
Arogp LEPC bre Chie teste 

Napoleon, bracing himself to keep his 
pedestal “Stop that! Who's 
The goddess of farne: “Shutup 

It's Bistinrek 


place on the 
pushing me 
and move over 


“Brilliant and impulsive people,’’ de- 
clares a lectureron phystacnomy, “have black 
eyes; or, if they don't have them, they're apt 
to get them ff they're too impulsive.” 


What's the matter with Jayys, that 
he ta neking a ratae of salary? 

He clatme that hoe works harder, 

In what way? 

Well, hespent half the day trying to bor 
row and couldn't 


Young Fastkind : “TI thought you told 
me this horse was without fault?’ Stable 
Young Fastkind: “I 
notice one of his eyes ta blind.” Stableman 
“That's not his fault, sorr; it's his misfor- 
tune” 


man “Seo Gt fd, sor” 


Bank president: “‘You say you have 
had some experience in banks, Do you think 
you could Mil the duties of clerk?” Applicant 
“Dil try, sir, but Dan afpatad PT have much to 
learn. TPhave been nothing butastmple bank 
robber all isy iife 

Here is the list of drinks offered at the 
bar of wm Bethlehem, Pa, 
“Sodan water, (onyressa water, 


Delaware water, spring water 


tempernnee house 
Lehigh water, 
, Bushkill water, 
eye water, rose water, salt water, cucumber 
pump water, rain water, court house roof 
Water, paol rool water, and water,”’ 


“Bob, | rudely insulted Tom to-day 
fina tnoment of eacttement, and | have deter 
mined to tender tim an apology 
Whether tt stall be oral or indited 
by wll tenis tepiled Bob; 
wayeriglit a wrony 


Advise me 
" "Dndited, 
you shouldal 


First cook > “They say the new Judge 


etuttera 

Becaond comk Im wind of that 

"Why 

aye ‘ ‘ ewon'tbe able to Pronounce 
much long senter oe 

Smythe: ‘Il intend Harry for the bar; 


Would you advise htm beginning on such old 
works as Coke and Dinekstonet" 


Tompkins Noo l would begin by ground 
foe tht ewven further bmek.’ 
Smythe “Dideed’ In wha?” 


Tompkins fen Commandments." 


A single word sometimes reveals a 
HAN BR ihtnost thought “Whoare those girls 
Playing four banded pleces on the piano?” 
asked one inan oof another at an eventing 
party 

One of them ts the daughter of the hostess,” 
Was the answer 


“And who ts ber accomplice?” 


A gentleman, seeing an Lrishman stag- 
Keting bome frow « fair, observed to him- 


“Ab, Pat, Din afratd you'll find the road 
you're gotnw ts rather a longer one than you 
think.” 

“sure, your hanes replied Pat, “it's not 
the length of thy oud T care about; it's the 
breadth of it that festroyin’ me 

Idle Tim: Phew! Never had sich a 
DATTOW escape | ‘ the yeurs I've been 
tramps These ere bip cities is full o pric 
fallin fer the unwary 


Tattered Ton 


Idle T “ 


What happened yet 


t into that big bullding to 
t ' t - and where i'y think 1 
f “ ‘ i yu it on 
” a ' ‘ 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Cyingae Ty rooRaps y.— Printing a b« ok 
in China is done somewhat as follows. 
Two pages are written by person trained 
to the business, on a sheet of thin paper, 
divided into colamns by black lines, and 
in the space between the two pages are 
written the titie of the work and the num 
ber of chapter and page; when the sheet 
bas been printed, it is folded down through 
this space, so as to bring the title, ete, 
partly on each page. The sheet, when 
ready for printing, is pasted face wown- 
ward on # smooth block of wood, made 
usually from the pear or plum tree, As 
noon as itisdry, the paper is rubbed off 
with great care, leaving behind an inverted 
impression of the characters, Another 
workman now cuts away the blank spaces 
by means of a sharp graver, and the block, 
with the characters in bigh relief, passes to 
the printer, who performs his work by 
hand. The two points that he has to be 
most careful about are—to ink the charac- 
tors equally with his brush, and to avoid 
tearing the paper when taking the impres- 
sion. From a good wooden block some 
15,000 copies may be printed, when the 
characters bave been sharpened up a little 
it is possible to obtain & 000 to 10,000 more 
inp pressions, 

————ennn— Eee 

“No,” said the gentioman from Booin- 
ville, “I wouldn’t like to brag about the 
invigorating quality of the atmospbere out 
our way, but I willsimply cite that a feller 
in our town is making a good living by 
compressing it and sending it East for 
bicycle riders to use in filling their tires, | 
It bas such elastic and lively qualities 
that the speed of the machine is inc reased | 
from 40 to 80 per cent,” 
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You see them cverywhere. 


‘wn ‘ 


Bicycles 


















product of the oldest 
and best equipped bi- 
cycle factory in America, and are the re- 
sult of eighteen years of successful 
striving to make the best bicycles in the 


: 
COLUMBIAS are the @ 
aS 


world. 1895 Columbias are lighter, FS 
stronger, handsomer, more gracetul 
than ever — ideal machines for the use ot 


those jot de ire the best that’s made FS 
HARTFORD BICYCLES cost less—$80, 

800. They are the equal of many other 

higher-priced makes, though. 


POPE MFG. CO. 
General Offices and Factories, HARTFORD. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
CricaGco, 
GAN FRANCISCO, 
PROVIDENCE, 
BUFFALO 


‘- 





Columna Catalogue, 

telling of both Colum 

bias anil 

free at any Columbia 

agen. y. or by matl for 
' 


oe ee 


HART CYCLE CO., 
Ayents forthe Columbiaand Hartford Bicycles 
SIn Arch St., Philadelphia 
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| VENTILATING WIG, 


| 


| No.2. From 


For Good 
Color and 
Heavy Growth 
Of Hair, use 


A Hair Vigor 


One 
Bottle will do 
Wonders. Try it. 


Purify the Blood with Ayer's Sarsaparilla. 





DOLLARD & CO., 


TOUPES 


PA . * i223 
CHESTNUT 8ST. 
"; Philadelphia, 
Premier Artistes > 


IN H AIR. 


Inventors of the CELEBRATED GOSSAMER 
ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
PEES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 








TOUPEES AND SCALPB, FOR WI1G6, INCHES, 
INCHER. 0.1. The round of the 
No.1. The round of the head. 
head, | No.2. From forehead over 


forehead the head to neck, No, 2. 
back as far as bald. | No.3 From ear to ear 
No, 3. Over forehead as over the top. 


far as required. No, 4. From ear to ear 
No. 4. Over the crown | round the forebead. 
of the head. | 


They have always ready for sale a spiendid Stock of 
jents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
frisettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beautifully manufac- 
“red, and as cheap as any establishment in the Union, 
‘otters from any part of the world wil! receive at- 
ention. 


Vellard’s Herbanium Extract fer the 


Hair. 

This preparation has been manufactured and solid ta 

dollard’s for the past fifty years, and its merits are 
such that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 
temand for it keeps steadily increasing. 

Also DOLLARD'S REGENERATIVE CREAM to 
o@ used in conjunction with the Herbanium when the 
Hair ts naturally dry and needs an oil. 

Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
t Co., to send her a bottie of their Herbanium Ex- 
uract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 


1 England. 
MES. EDMONDBON GORTER. 
Oak Lodge T 
Norwich, Norfolk, England. 
NAVY PAY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 
1 have used ‘‘Dellard’s Herbanium Extract. of 
Vogetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of five 
years with great advantage. My hair, from rapidly 


Yov,, 2, °88. 


| thinning, was early restored, and has been Kept by it 


‘n its wonted thickness and strength. It is the best 


wash | have ever used. 
A. W. KUSSELL, U. 8. N. 


T)MR8. RICHARD DOLLARD, 12233 Chestnutst., Phila. 

| have frequently, during a number of years, used 
the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Extract,’’ and 1 do not 
know of any which equals it asa pleasant, refreshing 


| a: d healthful cleanser of the hair. 


Very respectfully, 
LEONARD MY ERS. 
Ex-Member of Cougresa, 5th District, 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, and 
~ptied professionally by 


DOL LA RD & CO., 
1223 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING. 
WADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING. 


pone but Practical Male and Female Artists Em- 
ove 


| Bleeping Cars, 





- —coniemcenen 


Reading Railroad. 


Aathracite Coal. No Smoke. No Otnders, 
On and after March 30th, 1896. 
Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Philada, 


Buffalo Day Ex 4 
Varior and Dining daily 9.0am ls 


Kuffalo and Chicago Exp. daily +2 Pm x 
’ 9. > 
wil ~~ Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.004 m, 4.00 
pm. raf rors oH mer) il. ae ty 
L }4 k Haven, Clearfield and Du Bois Express (Sleeper) 
dally, except Saturday, 11.30 p m. 
FOR — YORK. 
1, 7.30 (two-bour tral - 9.0, 11.3 2 m, 
neste ee 


(12.5 m from 2th raw 9 
a 3.90, 5.15, ts fan'ten ‘aes 


4.2 o- om pm, 12.10 oe 
2 & “< 12.35, 3.50, (6,12 A 


a» cat 1 * 12.10 
preg Reh tg RN 


. 5 4. n. 

d 4.77, 8.05, 9.008 0 41h 68, Bab mn, 
‘9-8 p m, daily does not connect for Easton. ) ° 
FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Phonixville and Poseewn~-anerae, 8, 10.00 
am, 12.45, 4.00, 6.02, 11.30 », “some. © 7.4, 


11,08 a m, 1.40, 4. 5.22, 7. 
4.00, 9.066 am, 11.30 pm. Aeon, 7.0, 1.2 sm. 


5.30, p 

rar Rending- + ~roay 8. Say 10, wy wy ‘= oo. 
11.~pm. Accom., wey 1.@, 4, * 
7.0 pm. Sunda Fexprean" 400, eee fi 
pm. Accom., 7.40 am, 5 pm. 

For ri wT and Harrisburg— is ann 8. ‘.. 10,00 a 
mm, 4.00, 602 p m. — Dp m. 
Sunday— Express, 4.00, 

for Pottsville Express, *s. 3, 10.00 a m, 4,00, 6,02, 
11.9% pm, Accom., 4.0, 7.0 am, 10pm. BSun- 
day — Express, 4.00,” 9.6 am, il. 1) Pm. Accom., 


5. ™m. 
for Shamokin and Williams ~ e Express, 8.36, 10.00 

am, 4.00 11.9 p m. Sunday—Express. 9.06 a m, 

11.30 p m. Additional for Shamokin - Express, week- 

days, 6.02pm. Accom., 4.0 am. Sundays—Ex- 

press, 4.00a m. 

FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 
Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves: 
Week-days— Express, 9.00 a m, 2.09, (Saturdays only 

200 pm, ) 4.00, 5.0, pm. Accommodation, 8. am, 

5.45 pm. sundays Express, 9.00, 10.00a m_  ae- 

commodation, &,00am, 4 30pm. Returning, lave 

Atlantic City (de ot) week-days, express, 7.35, 9.00 

am, 4.900, 5.39p m. Accommodation, 8.15 am, 4.22 

pm. Sundays, express, 4.00, 5.15, 8.00 pm. Ac- 

commodation, 7.15 am, 4.15 pin, 

Parlor Cars on all express trains, 

FOR CAPE MAY AND SEA ISLE CITY (via 
South Jersey Pailroad', Express, 8.°0 am, 4.15 pm. 
Sundays, 9.15 am, from Chestnut street, and 9.00 a m 
from South street. 

Brigantine, week-dava 8&0 am. 5.1 p m 
Lakewood, week-days, 5 3) aim, 4.15 p m, 

Detailed time tabies at ticket offices, N. 
Broad and Chestnut, Chestnut ak, 
Tenth street, 6098. Third street, 3962 Market street and 


at atations. 
Union Transfer Company will call for and check 


pans 6 from ae and residences. 
SW EIGARD, Cc. q. HA NOOOE, 
‘dua Superintendent. General Passenger A gent 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
€PIAND & OR $ ORGANS: 


Anyone knowing @ tune, say ‘‘Way Down 
on the Swanee Kiver,’’ either *‘in the head, '' 
as it is called, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ARY PREVIOUS KROWLEBGE OF 
MUSIC, IMMEDIATELY correctly and with good 
effect, on the plano or organ, with the assist 
ance of this §§IBE 

it must be understood that the Guide wil 
not make an accomplisned musician without 
study. It will do nothing of the kind. What 
it can do, do well and WITHOUT FAIL 1s to enable 
anyone understanding the nature of a tune or air 
in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever 
having opened a music book. 

By giving the student the power to play 
BBLBIATELY twelve tunes of different character 
—this number of pleces being sent with each 
Guide—the ear grows accustomed to the sounds, 
and the fingers used to the position and touch of 
the keys. So, after a very little practice with 
the Guide, it will be easy to pick out, almost 
witn the skill and rapidity of the trained player, 
any air or tune that may be heard or known. 

The Guide will be sent to any address, all poat- 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CEET$. Postage 
stamps, 2’s, taken. For Ten Cents extra a 
music book containing the words and music for 
100 popular songs, will be sent with The Guide, 
Address — 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa 











‘lweptwhenlwas born,and every day 
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“Ah! Ah!” 
wife, 
DIRT 


can resist 


A POTIO 


shows why,said 


Cried the House- 
“The Secret I know, no | ‘At length I must go, I cannot 










withstand 


YSFPeEOLIO”™ 


‘Oh! Oh!” 


SA POL 


\ 


‘ 
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. weerciel Is asolid cahe 
shige sable. soap used forall 
» cleaning purposes &- 





Cried the DIRT, 


IQ. 





